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Fight war hysteria 


M ■ othing will prevent us at- 
H tacking Iraq' - that is the un- 

■ sl niistakable message coming 

■ from the United States ad¬ 
ministration. 

Even before the US received its copy 
of the mammoth, 12,000-page Iraqi dec¬ 
laration on weapons of mass destruction. 
Bush let it be known that it would not be 
worth the paper it was written on. Prepa¬ 
rations for a full-scale assault are being 
accelerated and the atmosphere is being 
ratcheted up with scare stories of the lat¬ 
est terrorist threat to Washington and 
London. Then there is the emergency 
programme of vaccinating one million US 
citizens against smallpox - from the presi¬ 
dent himself to the GIs who are being 
deployed in the region. Though it is al¬ 
most inconceivable that Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s regime possesses the virus - the 
US and Russia hold the last remaining 
specimens in tightly guarded labs - it 
does serve to create popular hysteria. 
Why give so many people jabs if Sad¬ 
dam Hussein is not intending to venge- 
fully infect New York or Washington? 

To further increase hysteria - and tak¬ 
ing advantage of it at the same time - the 
US administration has issued a directive 
authorising pre-emptive strikes against 
any “rogue state” said to be “close to” 
obtaining “weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion” or their delivery systems. Terrorists 
or their leaders can now be officially as¬ 
sassinated by such strikes and there is 
much talk of recognising torture as a le¬ 
gitimate weapon in the ‘war against ter¬ 
ror’. Apparently its use is “not 
incompatible” with the US constitution. 

The purpose of all this is to persuade 
the doubters that things must really be 
bad if such methods have to be em¬ 
ployed. Of course, imperialism has never 
hesitated to brutalise and murder its op¬ 
ponents whenever it has deemed it nec¬ 
essary - usually covertly or through the 
use or third parties - but by discussing 
such matters openly it has now raised the 
stakes. The restraints on the state are 
being loosened. 

At present it is the likes of Saddam and 
bin Laden that Bush has in his sights. 
But there should be no doubt that, once 
class combatively starts to rise and the 
threat to capital’s hegemony comes from 
another quarter, it will be the ‘enemy at 
home’ - the organisations of the work¬ 
ing class and their leaders - who will be 
in the firing line, under attack from Bush 
and Blair (the British foreign office merely 
stated that it was “not for us to comment” 
on its ally’s open ‘shoot to kill’ policy). 

So the battle lines are drawn up. On the 
one side is the US and UK, with a whole 
range of other states following behind 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm for 
an attack on Iraq. But this side is by no 
means united in its approach and has not 
yet been able to convince (or sufficiendy 
bribe) the leaders of many imperialist as 
well as ‘third world’ capitalist countries 



that war is necessary. Public opinion 
outside the US remains highly sceptical. 

With good reason. The categorical 
assertion that Iraq is in “material breach” 
of UN resolutions through omissions 
and inaccuracies in its weapons declara¬ 
tion does not sit easily alongside the 
statement of Mohamed el-Baradei, head 
of the UN atomic energy agency, that his 
staff would need “something like a year” 
before they could come to a “credible 
conclusion” on Iraq’s nuclear capability. 

Baghdad has played the innocent 
party, overloading the UN with statistics 
and detailed information to back up its 
claim that it has none of the weapons, 
manufacturing capabilities or compo¬ 
nents that Washington alleges. The chal¬ 
lenge by Iraqi officials - ‘If, as you say, 
you know there are facilities we have not 
declared, why don’t you send your 
weapons inspectors to prove it?’ - seems 
to have left Bush with no answer. 

Similarly the refusal to hand over the 
full, unabridged Iraqi declaration to the 
non-permanent (and non-nuclear) mem¬ 
bers of the security council, on the 
grounds that it would give away too 
much relating to the production of nu¬ 
clear weapons, is difficult to 
square with the accusation 
that it does not reveal 
enough. 

Having been persuaded 
to go along the road of 
UN resolutions and 


tions in order to establish some kind of 
united approach, there are obvious risks 
for Bush in simply ignoring UN advice 
and report-backs. Nevertheless he is de¬ 
termined to launch his war - US 
superimperialism must be consolidated 
and US oil supplies guaranteed - but it 
will not be easy to keep on board the 
sceptics and marginalise the opposition, 
particularly outside America itself. 

That is where we, on the other side, 
come in. Already mass anti-war demon¬ 
strations have been held across Europe 
and the Middle East, as well as in the US 
itself. The ‘war against terror’ is a war 
without end - Iran and North Korea might 
be next and it is no certainty that the anti¬ 
war movement can be drowned in a sea 
of chauvinism every time cruise missiles 
are launched and smart bombs are 
shown exactly hitting their intended tar¬ 
gets for the TV audiences. 

In these circumstances the left has an 
opportunity to advance. In Britain the 
Stop the War Coalition, with the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party at the helm, has estab¬ 
lished its leadership over the anti-war 
movement. The opportunity must not be 
wasted. We need to: 

• Build a broad alliance against the im¬ 
perialist warmongers. Christians, mus- 
lims, environmentalists and liberals must 
all be welcome at demonstrations, 
marches and rallies. But the working class 
and the trade union movement must 
form the core and cutting edge. 

• Promote our politics. To be ef¬ 
fective socialist politics are essen¬ 
tial and that also means taking up 
demands for democracy. The So¬ 
cialist Alliance national council 
agreed at the weekend to “pro¬ 
mote our own distinctive social¬ 
ist politics” within the 

anti-war move¬ 
ment, but, ab¬ 
surdly, rejected 
the 

k 


call to “promote the need for secularism, 
democracy and freedom of religion as 
part of our genuine anti-imperialism”. 
This is to reduce our socialism to mean¬ 
ingless platitudes and leave the field clear 
for non-socialist forces such as the paci¬ 
fists and islamists. 

• Fight the main enemy, which is at 
home. There must be no call to ‘Defend 
Iraq’ - ie, take sides with Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s reactionary ‘anti-imperialism’. 
The demonstration organised by the 
Worker-communist Party of Iraq outside 
the US-sponsored gathering of Iraqi 
oppositionists in London set a good ex¬ 
ample - the WCPI opposes both Sad¬ 
dam and Bush from an independent 
working class perspective. 

• Stand four-square against reactionary 
terrorism. The overwhelming majority of 
muslims, including those mobilised by 
the Muslim Association of Britain, are 
not islamists. A recent poll showed that 
in their overwhelming majority they both 
oppose the US war on Iraq 
and condemn the 
terrorism of al | 

Qa’eda. The SWP 
alibis political islam 
and refuses to con¬ 
demn _ 


the attacks on New York, Washington 
and Mombassa. This is a profound mis¬ 
take. 

• Forge a working class fightback on all 
fronts. Link up the fight against the war 
with union struggles such as the firefight¬ 
ers’ dispute and other campaigns for de¬ 
mocracy and resisting Blair’s neoliberal 
attacks - against privatisation, for decent 
housing, in opposition to the Terrorism 
Act, in defence of asylum-seekers. The 
most effective way to win each of these 
single-issue campaigns is through unit¬ 
ing them into one movement under a 
working class programme 

• Fight for a working class party. The logic 
of the Socialist Alliance points in that di¬ 
rection. If the SA is kept imprisoned in 
the SWP’s electoral “united front of a 
special kind” cage, the anti-war move¬ 
ment itself will be held back. The strug¬ 
gle to transform the Socialist Alliance 
project into the single revolutionary 
party the working class needs must be 
the top priority for all communists and 

revolutionary socialists • 

Peter Manson 


Letting loose the 
dogs of war 


weapons rnspec 
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Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Rational, mature 

Like a lot of readers, I was appalled at the 
inclusion of a letter by one ‘John 
Hughes’ in the Weekly Worker (Decem¬ 
ber 5). Notwithstanding the perfectly 
valid political points and observations 
regarding the hypocrisy of the state on 
this question, I was appalled because this 
epistle amounted to no more than a 
whinge that a child-abuser’s right to stalk 
and molest children, and to view child 
pornography, is to be curtailed still fur¬ 
ther. 

As a one-off this would have been bad 
enough to be published without some 
explanation from the Weekly Worker edi¬ 
tor, but in the light of the infamous ‘Frank 
Worth’ letters this action was, frankly, 
unreal. 

More worrying though for those of us 
keen to see a rational, mature debate 
around the age-of-consent laws and re¬ 
lated issues, is the seemingly contemp¬ 
tuous manner in which those of us 
disturbed by the matter are lumped in 
with reactionary, hysterical types who see 
perverts lurking behind every tree and in 
every playground by members of the 
CPGB. 

Ian Donovan is the obvious culprit 
here. In breathtaking arrogance he 
equates us with Blairite witch-hunters 
and hysterical reactionaries. This con¬ 
tempt for the broad readership of the 
Weekly Worker has done nothing but 
damage to the CPGB and our stated aims 
of deeper left unity. 

In conclusion, those sick and dis¬ 
turbed types who see our position on the 
age of consent as a chatter for child abuse 
have, sadly, been given yet more ammu¬ 
nition. 

An explanation for this insensitive, ir¬ 
responsible and, frankly, disgraceful ac¬ 
tion is long overdue. Anything less will 
merely confirm my fears that the organi¬ 
sation has nothing but contempt for our 
members, supporters and readership. 
Harry Paterson 
Nottingham 

Offensive 

What an odd lot you are! No room for a 
right of reply on ‘Leeds’, but space for 
paedophiles and fascists. Still, it’s your 
paper. I was shocked that the letter in the 
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Weekly Worker did not result in a flood 
of protest letters, or even merit an edito¬ 
rial comment. Is this because: 

1. You are a bunch of paedophiles? 

2. You’re confused and don’t realise how 
oppressive and offensive it is to those 
readers (estimates vary between one in 
four and one in 10 of the general popula¬ 
tion) who have suffered, as children, 
unwanted sexual overtures from adults? 

3. Your readers recognise it as a jaded 
attempt at sensationalism on your part 
and greet it with deserved indifference? 

For the record, Ian (Defender of the 
Faith) Donovan, on the UK Left Network 
list claims that the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty, inter alia, call for the abolition 
of the age of consent. We don’t. We were 
for the equalisation of the age of consent 
(belatedly enacted by this government). 
We recognise that 16 is to some extent 
arbitrary and are against the 
criminalisation of peer sex between un¬ 
der-16s, but we are in favour of legisla¬ 
tion preventing the sexual exploitation of 
children by adults (which is what your 
correspondent was advocating). 

Gerry Byrne 
AWL 

Socialism urgent 

Martyn Hudson clearly did not under¬ 
stand what I said at the CPGB north east 
day school on December 7, in opposition 
to Jack Conrad’s contention that “the 
longer capitalism continues, the easier it 
will be for the working class to emanci¬ 
pate itself peacefully” ( Weekly Worker 
December 12). 

Martyn’s assertion that “comrade 
Pearson could only see the signals of 
distress of a class [ie, the working class] 
on its way to shipwreck” is nonsense. It 
is inconsistent with the taped record of 
the discussion and it will be unrecognis¬ 
able to anyone who is familiar with my 
political views and my confidence in the 
victory of the working class. 

I was, in fact, warning against the de¬ 
velopment, coming from the top of our 
Party, of a complacent, laissezfaire atti¬ 
tude to the unfolding of the class strug¬ 
gle. I countered with the notion that 
failure of the working class to make revo¬ 
lution, in a period of increasing capitalist 
decadence, will lead to the common ruin 
of the contending classes and to barba¬ 
rism. I was stressing the urgency of the 
project of socialist revolution, not ex¬ 
pressing despair at its prospects of suc¬ 
cess. I contended that ripening of the 
objective conditions for revolution turns, 
in the absence of revolution, to over-rip¬ 
ening and to rottenness. 

Whereas the famous observation by 
Clara Zetkin goes that “fascism is the 
price the working class pays for failing 
to make revolution”, comrade Conrad’s 
new thinking appears to see not a price 
to be paid, but a bonus to be reaped. 
Failure to make revolution today will be 
rewarded by it being easier to make it 
tomorrow. 

This is a dangerous politics that invites 
passivity, apathy and gradualism. In my 
view it dovetails perfectly with comrade 
Conrad’s simultaneously developing 
interest in the possibility of the winning 
of a majority in parliament becoming the 
first act of the socialist revolution (see 
Weekly Worker October 31). 

I was challenged by Jack and Martyn 
to explain what I meant by decadent capi¬ 
talism. I needed to do nothing more than 
to refer the comrades to the features de¬ 
scribed in Lenin’s work. Imperialism, the 
highest stage of capitalism - the he¬ 
gemony of finance capital, the growth of 
‘coupon clipping’, the prospect of the 
turning over of the economies of whole 
countries, such as Britain, into the type 
of superstructural activity that, even then 
in Lenin’s day, as he cited, already char¬ 
acterised the south east of England. My 
comments were indeed focused on Brit¬ 
ain and the working class of Britain and 
I made no apology for this being the case. 
Our primary aim, after all, is the forging 


of a Communist Party in Britain, in order 
to confront the British capitalist state. I 
argued, and I would have thought it was 
pretty incontestable, that the decadence 
of British capitalism had already had re¬ 
gressive impacts on the British working 
class. 

De-industrialisation has done enor¬ 
mous damage to the collectivity of our 
class. I exampled this by describing the 
industrial village I lived in, back in 1960. 
The whole of village life was dominated 
by the workingmen's club. It provided a 
football field, tennis courts, a bowling 
green, allotments, a concert hall. It organ¬ 
ised major events - carnivals, sports tour¬ 
naments, excursions. The picture was 
replicated hundreds of times over in the 
industrial belts of the country. 

Yes, this was in a period of industrial 
peace. The steelworkers, for instance, did 
not have an all-out strike for 55 years af¬ 
ter 1926. But the collectivity meant that, 
when a strike did come, in 1981, it was 
possible, within days, to switch the 
modus operandi. It was not long before 
physical confrontation with police was 
taking place on the picket lines and 
coaches were being sent to picket Sheer¬ 
ness and other private works hundreds 
of miles away. We didn’t have a revolu¬ 
tionary programme and leadership guid¬ 
ing the class, of course, but we did have 
a battle-fit army ready and waiting once 
we communists did the work, which was 
even then urgent, of winning the class 
to understand its historic role. 

Today, the picture is very different. 
Trade union membership has plummeted. 
Strikes are at an all-time low. Centralisa¬ 
tion of capital, together with de-industri- 
alisation, has considerably lengthened 
the travel to work time and therefore the 
working week, for millions. There has 
been substantial regression for many 
workers, especially the remaining indus¬ 
trial workers, with respect to working 
hours. The 12-hour day is making a come¬ 
back 150 years after Marx and Engels 
prioritised the fight for the eight-hour 
day, precisely because they knew that 
workers exhausted by such anti-human 
shifts were not material for making revo¬ 
lution. 

Paid rest breaks and subsidised can¬ 
teens are virtually gone. Workplace nurs¬ 
ery provision exists at a level that is a tiny 
fraction of what it was, in the fighter in¬ 
dustrial areas, during the two post-war 
decades of labour' shortage. All this has 
happened as we move into a period of 
capitalism characterised by substantial 
lengthening of the duration of slumps, 
with all the prospects that tins brings for 
further attacks on wages and working 
conditions. 

In short, the task of making a revolu¬ 
tion, here in Britain, has become harder, 
not easier, with the accelerating decline 
of capitalism. We have reaped no divi¬ 
dend from our decades of failure. I would 
counter comrade Conrad’s thesis that the 
longer capitalism continues, the easier it 
will be for the working class to emanci¬ 
pate itself peacefully, with one which I am 
sure derives from a sentiment oft ex¬ 
pressed by the great Marxists of the past: 
‘The longer capitalism continues, the 
more urgent it becomes for the working 
class to emancipate itself and, in the proc¬ 
ess, the whole of humanity.’ 

John Pearson 
Manchester 

Vodka reds 

I am writing regarding the general appeal 
of the left wing to the youth of this na¬ 
tion. I have experience of this, as I am 15 
years of age and have only in the last six 
months became a communist (and I use 
the term ‘communist’ with caution, be¬ 
cause no doubt there will be 10 letters of 
backlash attacking me). 

The fact that every time I read the let¬ 
ters page of the Weekly Worker every¬ 
one is criticising each other over minor 
points -1 have even read a letter discuss¬ 
ing the spelling of a word - is concern¬ 


ing. Instead of arguing over the dress¬ 
ing, you should concentrate on the meat 
of issues. Who really cares about the 
wording of this and the fine-tuning of 
that? 

The main point of my letter is to attend 
to the problem surrounding getting 
youth members interested in the party. 
Everyone around my age, and sadly peo¬ 
ple a lot older, are still stuck with the im¬ 
pression that communists are all Russian 
spies who wear big waistcoats and drink 
vodka. The general public think that Sta¬ 
lin is the same as Lenin, and gain most of 
their knowledge from James Bond films. 
How does the left plan on changing peo¬ 
ple’s conceptions of what socialism, com¬ 
munism and the whole left wing is about? 
Why do the BNP get infinitely more 
press coverage than the left? 

Although it pains me to say it, the gen¬ 
eral public won’t be swayed by the clev¬ 
erest of arguments and points. They’re 
much more likely to be persuaded by 
someone standing up and saying, ‘We 
will build more hospitals if you vote for 
us’ than someone saying, ‘We will 
modify the social infrastructure in the 
workplace’. I’m not saying the left should 
forget these points, but these things do 
need to be addressed if anyone’s going 
to have even heard of all the little parties. 

Half of the people my age don’t even 
know what the left wing is, never mind 
tlie ins and outs of communism, and until 
young people are given an insight into 
this, the left wing will be the butt of bad 
jokes. I’d appreciate some feedback on 
this, please. I’m veiy interested in learn¬ 
ing more about the Communist Party of 
Great Britain. 

Roger Conway 
email 

Moving on 

Following my letter last week I have a few 
other observations to make concerning 
democratic centralism and its manifesta¬ 
tions. 

For one thing, Lenin never specified 
(and neither does the CPGB) what exactly 
constitutes a party ‘action’. Despite my 
enquiries on the issue the answers I re¬ 
ceived were very vague. This is a major 
factor that makes the method easily 
abused, as the sects define speaking 
politically to members of a rival group or 
potential recruits as being ‘actions’. 

Another thing that concerns me is that 
in its hierarchal method of organising it 
is a reflection of patriarchal society. Primi¬ 
tive communist societies that were ma¬ 
triarchal had no hierarchy as such - 
hierarchy only came about with the ad¬ 
vent of patriarchy and private property, 
the state being the central and dominant 
method of patriarchal control and male 
power. This surely makes Leninism ex¬ 
tremely difficult to reconcile with the lib¬ 
eration of women and the eradication of 
class society itself. The left, reflecting 
society, is male-dominated and using 
such forms of organising does not help 
in the slightest. In Healey’s WRP abuse 
of women took place, and similar reports 
have been made about practices in other 
sects. 

Besides which, I feel that history has 
shown to us that Leninism just does not 
work! The Russian Revolution, despite 
the gains it made for the working class 
and for women, was defeated because it 
was led by a party that organised on the 
basis I have discussed. The encirclement 
of the Soviet Union by hostile foreign 
powers, invasions and civil war did not 
help, but that does not solve all of the 
issues and does not let Lenin’s method 
of organising off the hook. 

Lenin was certainly a great man, but 
there were many problems with his way 
of revolution. Therefore, comrades, don’t 
you think it is time we learnt from history 
and moved on? As Marx said, those 
who fail to learn from history are doomed 
to repeat it. 

Liz Hoskings 
email 


Bunkum Beds 

I’d like to thank comrade Collier for his 
absolute nonsense, which has allowed 
me to clear up, very briefly, any facts that 
might not be clearly understood about 
Bedfordshire Socialist Alliance ( Weekly 
Worker December 12). In the first place, 
we do not ‘purport’ to be called anything. 
We are the Democratic and Republican 
Platform: that is our name and it is our 
right to form such a platform, as en¬ 
shrined in the SA constitution. 

Second of all, no one, but no one, ever 
refused to hand over the accounts. The 
accounts were kept in an utterly trans¬ 
parent and democratic manner. At our 
AGM the treasurer made a report to the 
SA membership and that report will still 
be available to any Beds S A member who 
requests it. No, the essence is this: all that 
was disputed by ourselves was the fact 
that the current officers went back on a 
democratically established procedure for 
handing the accounts over. That is 
where, for me, the dispute begins and 
ends, and everything else is pure falsifi¬ 
cation. 

If anything, comrades Clarke and 
Thompson are being victimised for ac¬ 
tually wanting to make sure that every 
member of the S A, nationally and locally, 
were reassured that every procedure was 
above board. If that is “so-called” de¬ 
mocracy (an ersatz fonn, as the comrade 
implies), then, fine, you can stuff the ‘real’ 
kind - our “so-called” democracy seems 
much more honest than the current of¬ 
ficers’ idea of it. 

There are plenty of fools in this region 
who believe that electing officers and 
holding them to account is ‘bureauc¬ 
racy’, that minutes ought to be a reflec¬ 
tion of the contents of the minute-taker’s 
own mind rather than what was actually 
said and, if one doesn’t like someone, 
attacks and vile slanders are a fair 
enough way of getting rid of them. I’m 
tired of it. I’m tired of having to repeat¬ 
edly defend positions which should be 
a priori against the sludge and filth of 
anti-democratic practices taken to be file 
genuine article. 

Yes indeed, comrade Collier, our plat¬ 
form must change. We must redouble our 
efforts to tear apart the tissue of lies be¬ 
ing spread by a few individuals who have 
gone beyond even the most debased 
level of politics into what can only be 
described as pathological hatred of com¬ 
rades Thompson and Clarke. When this 
sad episode can finally be laid to rest, 
maybe we can discuss some - oh, what’s 
the word? - politics. In the meantime, 
think very, very carefully about who you 
defend in future. 

Ross Marat 

Democratic and Republican Platform 

Too careful 

This is a corrective to Geoff Collier about 
what he calls the “essential facts” regard¬ 
ing the financial probity of the former 
BSA officers. Nobody has ever refused 
to hand over the accounts and funds. 
The national membership secretary told 
file new officers elected in April 2002 (at¬ 
tended only by the SWP and their three 
nominally ‘independent’ supporters) to 
set up a new BSA bank account. When 
they eventually asked the ex-treasurer for 
the funds (in August), we asked for de¬ 
tails of the new account. No information 
was forthcoming because it appeal's that 
one did not exist! It was then even sug¬ 
gested by the SWP officer that we pay 
the final cheque into his personal ac¬ 
count, (he’s not even the SA treasurer). 
This we refused to do so. 

No doubt Geoff is aware of what went 
on nationally about cheques. You can’t 
be too careful. As ex-officers we all had a 
collective responsibility to safeguard 
BSA members’ money. Because of the 
continued lies and smears being put 
around by certain individuals, including 
by the individual who wanted the funds 
to paid into his own account, we asked. 
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as an ex-officers’ group, to meet the of¬ 
ficers. Obviously this needed to include 
the current treasurer in order to ensure 
that the transfer of the accounts was done 
both professionally and properly (which 
incidentally not one of the current offic¬ 
ers or their supporters had contributed 
to) and to answer any questions they 
may have, being completely new to the 
BSA finances. 

Indeed a motion was passed to that 
effect at the September BSA all-members 
meeting. The former officers went to the 
pre-arranged meeting, but the new treas¬ 
urer didn’t bother turning up (and sub¬ 
sequently said that he wouldn’t ever 
attend any meeting!) and the elusive BSA 
chair was also not present because she 
was unaware that a meeting had even 
been arranged by the SWP secretary - 
who was propped up against the bar. 

This has led to major row with the lo¬ 
cal SWP trying to issue their orders tell¬ 
ing us to just do what they demanded. 
As records will show, we were always 
prepared to hand over the money to the 
cun'ent officers and/or the national treas¬ 
urer at any time. When it proved impos¬ 
sible to do it in a sensible ‘democratic’ 
way locally, due to their lack of compe¬ 
tency and obvious lax attitude to fi¬ 
nances, that is exactly what we did. 
Danny Thompson 
Democratic and Republican Platform 

Global change 

Your review of the debate in the Austral¬ 
ian Socialist Alliance is correct (Weekly 
Worker December 12). While in the spirit 
of unity we wouldn’t/couldn’t adopt 
your tone ... let’s just say that the inter¬ 
pretation fits the facts. The challenge is 
now one of deciding what to do next. 

A major historical problem for the revo¬ 
lutionary left in Australia has been what 
I call the British disease. The main symp¬ 
toms of this Marxian pathology are these: 
rampant sectarianism; bloated, central¬ 
ised internationals, pontificating on the 
neighbourhood events and universal 
schemas. 

Here is a joke - How many ISO mem¬ 
bers does it take to change a light globe? 
Hang on. They have to ring London first 
to find out. 

Billy Bradshaw 

Australia 

Scots mist 

To quote comrade Jack Conrad, “Com¬ 
munists stand opposed to every fomi of 
Scottish and Welsh national nan'owness. 
Equally we oppose every form of British- 
English national chauvinism. Ideas of 
exclusiveness or superiority, national 
oppression itself, obscure the fundamen¬ 
tal antagonism between labour and capi¬ 
tal and divert attention from the need to 
unite against the common enemy - the 
British capitalist state” ( Weekly Worker 
December 12). 

Here we have it summed up - support 

CPGB London 
forum 

Sunday December 22, 5pm - ‘The 
origins of Christianity’. Diorama 
Aits Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, 
London NW1 (nearest tubes: 
Great Portland Street, Regents 
Park). Discussion opened by Jack 
Conrad. 

Phone 020 8965 0659 for more de¬ 



fer the advocacy of national self-deter¬ 
mination in England and Wales obscures 
the main labour-capital contradiction (in 
Britain). Seeing he wishes again to ignore 
Lenin completely on how separation can 
strengthen workers’ unity, as in the ex¬ 
ample of Norway and Sweden, he further 
retreats into philistinism. Lenin pointed 
to the class contradiction as the source 
of all contradictions. He derided with 
sharp aplomb, on many occasions, those 
who talked about diversions and obscur¬ 
ing the class issue, as acting in a pedan¬ 
tic and philistine manner. 

Extrapolating from this chauvinistic 
position, comrade Conrad would find 
Lenin to be a left nationalist. As further 
evidence of this we should scrutinise the 
following words of comrade Conrad very 
closely: “There is a British nation which 
evolved from the gradual bonding of 
three nationalities - the English, Welsh 
and Scottish”, not least with the growth 
of capitalism in the 18th and 19th centu¬ 
ries. The birth of the British nation “ob¬ 
jectively was a profoundly progressive 
development”. But, because it was car¬ 
ried out “under the aegis of a brutal ab¬ 
solutism”, it was “accompanied by 
countless acts of violence and discrimi¬ 
nation”. 

It is quite clear comrade Conrad is tak¬ 
ing a British nationalist stance in what 
should for communists indeed be a demo¬ 
cratic question. It is quite clear to me that 
national identity in Scotland is not merely 
a delusion. It is a genuine sentiment that 
attaches it to the reactionary nature of all 
national identities: it is national identity 
which is itself obscure, as it is not a ho¬ 
mogeneous identity. However, class 
politics does not obscure or reduce these 
matters - on the contrary it tries to clarify 
them as in the case in of gender politics. 

Positing a British national identity is 
now reactionary to the setting up of par¬ 
liaments and their struggle for full pow¬ 
ers. To posit Scottish and Welsh 
democratic aspirations as false con¬ 
sciousness is to take chauvinism to a 
different form. It is a blind rationalisation 
based on the dogmatic need to keep the 
name of the CPGB intact. Stalin 
eclectically chose what constituted a 
nation, but communists should bear in 
mind the words of Lenin: “Marx questions 
a socialist belonging to an oppressor 
nation about his attitude to the op¬ 
pressed nation and at once reveals a 
defect common to the socialists of the 
dominant nations (the English and the 
Russian): failure to understand their so¬ 
cialist duties towards the downtrodden 
nations, their echoing of the prejudices 
acquired from the bourgeoisie of the 
dominant nation.” 

Many people consider a country with¬ 
out self-determination to be ipso facto 
oppressed, but much more is docu¬ 
mented. Needless to say, the desire for 
self-determination is there and springs 
from historical inequalities and in particu¬ 
lar the establishment’s portrayal and cov¬ 
erage of Scotland, which is largely felt as 
an attempt at inferiorism or racism. To try 
and give a definitive and objective defi¬ 
nition of a British nation to ride rough¬ 
shod over these grievances and desires 
is an utterly bourgeois occupation which 
serves the British state and is unMarx- 
ist. 

‘The conclusion that follows from all 
these critical remarks of Marx’s is clear: 
the working class should be the last to 
make a fetish of the national question, 
since the development of capitalism does 
not necessarily awaken all nations to in¬ 
dependent life. But to brush aside the 
mass national movements once they 
have started, and to refuse to support 
what is progressive in them, means, in 
effect, pandering to nationalistic preju¬ 
dices: that is, recognising ‘one’s own 
nation’ as a model nation (or, we would 
add, one possessing the exclusive privi¬ 
lege of forming a state).” 

Paul Anderson 
email 

SW platform 

Did anyone expect the SWP to act dif¬ 


ferently (‘Falling out in Scotland’ Weekly 
Worker December 12)? Given the nature 
of die SSP leadership. I’m not sure the 
SW platform’s to blame. 

Jim Padmore 

email 

Kurdish anger 

The Kurdish community in North Lon¬ 
don is at the sharp end of government 
policies, suffering from the political dou¬ 
ble standards of a discredited Blair ad¬ 
ministration that is hell-bent on 
criminalising them. 

Protests at the deteriorating prison 
conditions of Kurdish leader Abdullah 
Ocalan, in solitary detention in Turkey, 
spilled onto the streets of London on 
Thursday December 12 and once again 
within the space of a few weeks Green 
Lanes was blocked by police. “A little 
disorder in Green Lanes,” the police of¬ 
ficer said. “Sorry to inconvenience you 
once again. Thanks for your coopera¬ 
tion”, as perhaps thousands of people 
were forced once more to walk the length 
of the north London road to make their 
way home. 

There is growing concern not so much 
at the frequency of incidents and clashes 
involving the Kurdish and Turkish com¬ 
munities, but at the heavy-handed po¬ 
lice response. Armed police now 
regularly patrol the area, ironically carry¬ 
ing the same brand Heckler and Koch 
weaponry that were notoriously exported 
to the Turkish army at the peak of the 
‘counterinsurgency’ offensive against 
the PKK guerrillas. 

A protest that simply involved unfurl¬ 
ing a banner over the railway bridge with 
the slogan, ‘Free Ocalan, Free Kurdistan’, 
and setting fire to some car tyres is hardly 
a major disorder, but from the sight of road 
blocks and the number of police parad¬ 
ing the streets it seemed like a state of 
siege. There is starting to be a real sense 
of menace and fear in the air, and it is not 
being created by the Kurds. Rather it is 
being directed at them. Local businesses, 
in particular the all-night supermarkets 
and restaurants, often run by Kurdish 
families struggling to pay the high rents 
and council tax, are being extremely hard 
hit by this unnecessary clampdown. 

The repeated closure of Green Lanes 
is driving away the customers in droves. 
To see the street almost deserted on a 
normally bustling Thursday early 
evening is simply eerie for the passer-by, 
but distinctly ominous for the shopkeep¬ 
ers and restaurant owners. 

For the Kurdish community as a whole, 
still shocked by a recent murder, it is one 
more intolerable burden that may drive 
many out of business and adds to the 
general hostility that Kurds from Turkey 
are now increasingly facing in Britain, in 
sharp contrast to their fellow Kurds from 
Iraq, whose leaders are now regularly 
feted by Downing Street and Washing¬ 
ton. 

This last headline-grabbing incident in 
the area where many thousands of 
Kurds live occurred a few weeks ago, 
when one 40-year-old man was stabbed 
to death and two youth workers were 
severely injured and hospitalised during 
a clash in a Green Lanes snooker club in 
an incident involving a money-lending 
racket. Such incidents reflect the rising 
tensions and a deep sense of discrimi¬ 
nation at a time when Turkey is being 
wooed by Britain and America as a 
trusted ally in their proposed war against 
Iraq. The double standards are exposed 
in the way Iraqi Kurds are now also 
treated as allies in the war, while the Kurds 
from Turkey are systematically 
criminalised and marginalised. 

It should be mentioned that Washing¬ 
ton only recently branded Kadek (the 
PKK’s successor) as a terrorist organi¬ 
sation without one shred of evidence, 
while at the same time it is actually arm¬ 
ing the Kurdish militias in the ‘free 
Kurdistan’ of north Iraq. Surely the 
Kurds from Turkey have a right to feel a 
little angry? 

David Morgan 
email 


ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday December 22, 5pm - CPGB London forum (see ad below). 

Sunday December 29 - no seminar 

Sunday January 5, 5pm - ‘The revolutionary partnership of Marx and Engels’, 
using August Nimtz’s Marx and Engels - their contribution to the demo¬ 
cratic breakthrough as a study guide. 

Asylum rights 

Protest at destitution of asylum-seekers, Wednesday January 8, 4.30pm, home 
office, 50 Queen Anne’s Gate (nearest tube: St James’s Park). 

Called by Asylum Rights Campaign, Committee to Defend Asylum-Seekers 
(07941 566183; info@defend-asylum.org) and Barbed Wire Britain 
(barbedwirebritain@org.uk). 

The lessons of Leeds 

CPGB-AWL joint school, Saturday January 25, University of London Union, 
Malet Street, London. Details to be announced. 

Defend Council Housing 

Lobby of parliament, Wednesday January 29. 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 50p each. 

artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com; www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk; 
wwwstopthewar.org 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email rdgroup@yahoo.com 


Socialist Alliance 


Women’s day school 

Day of discussion and campaigning ideas for women only, organised by So¬ 
cialist Alliance - Saturday January 25,1 lam to 5pm, Cross Street Chapel, Cross 
Street, Manchester. Creche and accommodation for Friday/Saturday nights 
with SA members in Manchester available. 

Details from Margaret Manning: margaret@homemanning.freeserve.co.uk 

Rail caucus 

National meeting for all Socialist Alliance members and supporters in the RMT, 
Aslef and TSSA - Sunday February 23,12 noon, Lucas Amis, Grays Inn Road, 
London (nearest station: Kings Cross). 

Annual conference 

Saturday March 15 2003, South Camden Community School, Charrington 
Street, London Nl. Policy resolutions and constitutional amendments may be 
submitted by individual SA members, local SAs or national executive. Dead¬ 
line: Friday January 24. Nominations to national executive and appeals com¬ 
mittee - send with biographical details (100 words max) to conference 
arrangements committee by January 24. Election of NEC by slate using alter¬ 
native vote system. Nomination of slates will close at conference, Saturday 
March 15,2pm. 

Office worker 

Full-time office worker required. Job description, terms and conditions of em¬ 
ployment currently being decided. Contact SA national office. 

Socialist Alliance, Wickham House, 10 Cleveland Way, London El 4TR; 020 
7791 3138; office@sociahstalhance.net 


Stop the War Coalition 

National conference 

Saturday January 11,10am to 5pm, Camden Centre, Judd Street, London (near¬ 
est station: Kings Cross). 

Each local STWC: up to four delegates. Each affiliated organisation (less than 
1,000 members): two representatives; between 1,000 and 10.000: four; more 
than 10,000: six. Individuals paying standing order may also be delegates. 
Supporters welcome to attend without speaking/voting rights. Please let the 
Office know who your delegates are, or if you wish to attend as an individual, 
by December 2. 

Motions (one per organisation) and nominations for steering committee must 
be received at STWC office by December 2. Registration: £5 waged; £3 
unwaged, payable on the day. 

Stop the War Coalition, PO Box 3739, London, E5 8EI; office@stopwar.org.uk; 
www.stopwar.org.uk; 0207053 2155/2156. 

Bradford rally 

Saturday January 18. Assemble 12 noon. Lister Park (Oak Lane entrance), 
Manningham Road, for march through city, followed by rally in Centenary 
Square. Speakers include Jeremy Corbyn MP, Carol Naughton, chair CND. 
Organised by Yorkshire CND and Bradford Stop the War Coalition. 
Yorkshire CND: 01274730795; 07818 411823; 22 Edmund Street, Bradford, BD5 
OBH. 

National demonstration 

Saturday February 15, London. 


www.cpgb.oig.uk/action 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 

From Bedfordshire to 
Zimbabwe and back 


T wo comrades, Danny Thompson 
(TGWU) and Jane Clarke (FBU 
region 10 treasurer), have just 
received written allegations 
made against them by three Bedfordshire 
Socialist Alliance officers, who are seek¬ 
ing to expel them from the SA. 

Although only one of these officers is 
a Socialist Workers Party member, it is 
clear the move for their expulsion is SWP- 
inspired and SWP-led. The prime mov¬ 
ers are Viv Smith, the local SWP full-time 
organiser, and Ged Peck, a long-stand¬ 
ing SWP member. Of the 10 people that 
voted for expulsion eight were SWP 
members and the other two their close 
allies. 

It is not suggested that the comrades 
should be expelled for political reasons. 
It is simply alleged that they misbehaved 
by shouting at SWP members. Although 
the SWP claim to be revolutionaries fac¬ 
ing all sorts of dangers, we are now told 
they all feel “intimidated” by the com¬ 
rades’ unfratemal language and are fear¬ 
ful that they might be murdered in then' 
beds at any moment! So it was more in 
sadness than in anger that the SWP were 
forced, oh so reluctantly, to seek expul¬ 
sions. 

This nearly brings tears to your eyes. 
Until, that is, you wonder what they will 
do when the BNP shouts at them. Or you 
wonder if they have ever been to trade 
union meetings, where workers are di¬ 
vided and angry about some injustice. It 
can get quite heated. Or when you real¬ 
ise that the SWP themselves were not 
entirely innocent and have been involved 
in a long series of provocations and slan¬ 
ders that have by their very nature 
caused some angry reactions, not only 
from the latest victims of this witch-hunt. 

However, what strikes anybody who 
reads these allegations is the complete 
absence of any political analysis. If we 
asked these SWP comrades what caused 
World War I, they would presumably tell 
us that it was the Germans. They had 
been very nasty and done terrible things. 
They had invaded Belgium and ate ba¬ 
bies. England was simply an innocent by¬ 
stander, who had no choice but help little 
Belgium out. 

Such ‘analysis’ is of course totally 
flawed. It is simply black propaganda by 
one side wanting to conceal what is re¬ 
ally going on. As Marxists, we recognise 
that war is a continuation of definite poli¬ 
cies by military or violent means. Rival 
imperialist policies lead to inevitable 
clashes and confrontations. It is irrelevant 
who fired the first shot. 

In Bedfordshire there has been no war¬ 
fare. Despite comrades being provoked 
by some SWP members, there has been 
no physical violence nor any prospect 
of any. But what there has been is a defi¬ 
nite clash of politics which has split Beds 
SA into two opposed camps. 

We need look no further than the fire¬ 
fighters’ dispute to see the split. In Luton 
there have been two street stalls support¬ 
ing the FBU. At one end of the town 
there was an SWP stall. At the other end 
an SA stall organised by the BSA Demo¬ 
cratic and Republican Platform. We col¬ 
lected money and organised petitions of 
support and made the argument that the 
FBU should break with Labour. We ar¬ 
gued that the FBU should take a lead, 
along with the Socialist Alliance, in cam¬ 
paigning in the labour movement for a 
new workers’ party. 

The strike has exposed the fact that al¬ 
though the SWP now controls the BSA, 
they have simply dumped it in order to 


intervene as the SWP. History is repeat¬ 
ing itself. The very first clash we had in 
the BSA was over the fight around the 
closure of the Vauxhall factory in Luton. 
The SWP intervened on its own account 
and sidelined the SA. This disunited 
front undermined the Bedfordshire SA 
candidate and politically weakened our 
general election campaign. It was the S A, 
not the SWP, that was intending to take 
up the factory closure in the election 
battle against New Labour MP Marga¬ 
ret Moran. 

If comrades want to find out the real 
politics at the core of these attempted ex¬ 
pulsions, do not waste time reading the 
SWP-inspired allegations that they were 
‘physically threatened’ by somebody 
shouting at them. One should read in¬ 
stead Ged Peck’s article in the SWP in¬ 
ternal Pre-conference Bulletin No2 
(autumn 2002). It is instructive because 
it exposes the real politics behind the at¬ 
tempt to expel comrades Danny and 
Jane. 

The purpose of Ged’s article is soon 
revealed. He says: “It is not my intention 
to do a sectarian deconstruction of RDG 
politics here, but ...” The “but” is of 
course the launch pad for precisely that. 
Ged Peck has a reputation for being what 
is known in the trade as an ‘SWP hack’ 
or, to be more polite, a super-loyalist. The 
article is a classic hatchet job on the Revo¬ 
lutionary Democratic Group, designed to 
‘prove’ we are sectarians. Most of what 
he says is nonsense, inventing ideas he 
then attributes to the RDG. Despite the 
fact that there is plenty of official and 
published RDG material to attack or ex¬ 
pose, Ged has a habit of hearing some¬ 
thing in a pub or a meeting which he puts 
down to an unnamed ‘supporter’. 

What provoked Ged into “sectarian 
deconstruction” was an article published 
in July in an International Socialist Ten¬ 
dency internal bulletin. It was written by 
comrade Munyaradzi Gwisai, a leading 
member of the Zimbabwean International 
Socialist Organisation (sister organisa¬ 
tion of the SWP and 1ST affiliate) and MP 
for the Highfield district of Harare. In this 
the MP “comments approvingly [on] the 
Revolutionary Democratic Group’s 
‘united front party’ formula”. 

As Ged knows, even if he does not care 
to admit it, the party question goes to the 
heart of the theory and practice of the 
Socialist Alliance. It underpins the differ¬ 
ent perspectives, which are the root of 
the arguments in the BSA. On one side 
is the SWP’s “united front of a special 
kind” and on the other is the RDG’s 
“united front party”. 

In a “united front of a special kind” the 
SWP is ‘the party’ and everybody else 
is its periphery. The periphery is then 
divided into those the SWP hopes to 
recruit and those who are there on suf¬ 
ferance (‘the nasty sectarians’). This is 
the essence of the problem in Luton. The 
SWP has never wanted to work with us. 
The RDG is not the soft periphery of the 
SWP it wants to recmit. In fact they see 
us a hindrance in building a conveyor belt 
for taking SA members into the SWP. 
Most of our comrades are ex-SWP. Some 
have been expelled from the SWP by 
undemocratic methods. 

We know what the “special kind” of 


united front means. It is an electoral front 
in which the SWP and its periphery turn 
up at election time. In the two major in¬ 
dustrial disputes in Bedfordshire, the clo¬ 
sure of the Vauxhall car plant and the 
firefighters’ strike, the SWP operated in 
its own name and not under the banner 
of the SA. Had it not been for the Demo¬ 
cratic and Republican Platform, the SA 
would simply have disappeared off the 
radar screen. We of course have openly 
criticised them for this, which has made 
them pretty mad. 

We have consistently criticised the 
politics of the SWP over a number of 
years. For example, in the early 1990s we 
argued that the SWP should work in a 
united front with the rest of the left and 
stand candidates against Labour on a 
clear programme. Some SWP members 
branded us as “sectarians” for making 
such arguments. In the last two or three 
years reality has dawned on the SWP and 
they began to adopt the very policies the 
“sectarian” RDG had advocated. Despite 
this, hell would freeze over before the 
SWP invite us to join. If the S A becomes 
simply a periphery or support organisa¬ 
tion for the SWP, then there is obviously 
no place for us in the SA. 

By contrast the united front party 
means that the SA is the prime organisa¬ 
tion through which we intervene in all 
issues facing the working class. The 
Scottish Socialist Party operates in this 
way. It intervenes in industrial disputes 
as the SSP. It stands candidates as the 
SSP. Such a party can have a very demo¬ 
cratic culture, which encourages the free¬ 
dom of expression for a variety of 
different socialist and communist views. 
In a united front party the SWP becomes 
a platform committed to the project. 

Ged does not ask himself the obvious 
question. Why did comrade Gwisai give 
support to the arguments put forward by 
a tiny group nobody has ever heard of? 
The answer is surely that the ISO had 
already been participating successfully 
in a united front party in Zimbabwe - the 
Movement for Democratic Change. Un¬ 
like the SA, the MDC made the issue of 
political democracy central to its activ¬ 
ity. The ISO and the MDC are fighting 
for their lives against the dictatorship of 
Mugabe. The ISO achieved a significant 
step forward when comrade Gwisai was 
elected MP for the Highfield seat. 

In contrast the SA is not interested in 
democratic political questions. It is op¬ 
posed to any united front party. The 
consequences should be obvious. The 
working class will not trust an SA that 
only turns up at election time. In Luton 
the SA’s SWP candidate won 18 votes 
in the local election last June. In Zimba¬ 
bwe the ISO is able to win mass support 
and the election of a revolutionary MP. 

The conclusion is surely obvious. The 
entire English and Welsh SWP should 
be exported to Zimbabwe for retraining 
on the issues of democracy and the 
united front party. Only after their re-edu¬ 
cation is completed should they be in¬ 
vited back. We can make an exception for 
the Socialist Worker platform in Scot¬ 
land, because they are already operating 
in a united front party - otherwise known 
as the Scottish Socialist Party. 

Of course comrade Gwisai does not 


come to the same radical conclusion. He 
merely “talks encouragingly” about the 
political line advocated by the RDG. He 
has ‘naturally’ or ‘spontaneously’ sided 
with the RDG, because our theoretical ar¬ 
guments confirm his own experience. 
Our theory follows the best lessons of 
the ISO. Indeed the difficulties that the 
ISO is experiencing is a testament to the 
success that the communist wing of the 
MDC has had in connecting with the 
masses. 

All this passes Ged by. He sharpens 
his pencil for the “sectarian deconstruc¬ 
tion” of the RDG. So, instead of under¬ 
standing the lessons and experience of 
building a mass united front party that 
comrade Gwisai has to offer, Ged has 
turned this upside down. He only per¬ 
ceives ignorance on the part of the Zim¬ 
babwean comrade, who has been 
naively taken in by the RDG. 

The RDG is a sectarian organisation 
because we have heaped “calumnies” 
upon himself and the SWP through the 
pages of the Weekly Worker. We of 
course deny this. We have only told the 
truth as we see it. But the test of truth is 
open argument. And the Weekly Worker 
gave an open invite for replies from 
Luton SWP members. Their silence says 
all we need to know. 

Ged explains the failure to put their side 
of the truth because of the “unsectarian 
precepts” of the SA, whereby “all the 
SWP members in my locality purposely 
refrained from responding in print to the 
RDG calumnies that were heaped upon 
us”. There were no “calumnies”. The 
search for the truth is the dialectic of open 
debate. If we told lies about Ged and 
Luton SWP it was up to them to show 
this. 

The truth is that Ged does not believe 
in open debate, because he thinks it is 
sectarian. In Ged’s world Stalinist organi¬ 
sations are non-sectarian because they 
ban open debate. Still Ged has no prob¬ 
lem with slagging us off behind our backs 
in an SWP internal bulletin. Hatchet jobs 
are much better in dark alleys, not in the 
open light of day. 

Ged approvingly quotes from an arti¬ 
cle in the same 1ST bulletin, which says 
of Trotskyists: “In general we seek to 
hold friendly and solidarity relations with 
these organisations, excluding the ultra¬ 
sectarians.” In case you are wondering 
who these “ultra-sectarians” are, Ged is 
soon warming to the task of exposing 
them. He says: “Trickery runs hand in 
hand with being a sectarian, and the RDG 
certainly have a near monopoly on it.” 
He states: “I would go so far as to argue 
that any future regroupment based on 
[RDG] demands on participants to follow 
the ‘appropriate line’ ... would spell dis¬ 
aster.” 

You can see where Ged is leading his 
audience when he says: “... if it were just 
the case of an isolated SA having to 
suffer them, then it would simply be up 
to the SA, collectively, to do something 
about it.” What that “something” is we 
can leave to your imagination. He is quite 
clear that “as a political prelude” - “I wish 
to raise some issues to demonstrate how 
a perspective such as the RDG has, and 
the manner in which it is presented, pose 
serious concerns for fraternal realignment 
and current work.” 

How does the SWP propose to deal 
with the RDG? According to Ged, by “ra¬ 
tional argument and compromise where 
agreement could not be reached”. 
Sounds good. But in reality the RDG 
have proposed a number of compromises 


and we have not noticed them propos¬ 
ing any. But Ged explains: “... it has to 
be admitted that the local SWP were a 
little too acquiescent regarding the need 
to maintain fraternal relations with the 
wider SA membership. In other words we 
bent over backwards too far - ." So it is with 
great sadness that he concludes: “It is a 
salutary lesson that in some circum¬ 
stances this does not, and cannot, work.” 
He says: “I emphasise that my point is 
not to take sectarian liberties in this bul¬ 
letin, but to point out that there are some 
cun'ents which could prove thoroughly 
destructive of the entire united front 
project.” 

No violence or intimidation is men¬ 
tioned here. It is politics. We have to get 
rid of the RDG because their politics is 
‘sectarian’ and in contradiction with the 
Socialist Alliance - or with what the SWP 
wants to do with the SA. Much of the 
rest of the document is nonsense - for 
example, what he alleges are our views 
on the use of a programme. But he does 
raise real political differences between the 
SWP and the RDG over the Gulf War and 
South Africa, which are well worth an¬ 
swering. 

Dealing with these outstanding mat¬ 
ters is for another time. But the real point 
is this. When the employers sack militant 
or revolutionary workers they do not say 
it is because of your politics. They say it 
is for some alleged misdemeanour, like 
Greg Tucker driving his train 2mph too 
fast. Witch-hunts and victimisations are 
based on two stories: the official one and 
the real one. 

This is why we allege the attempt to 
expel two comrades in Luton is part of a 
witch-hunt against the RDG. Officially it 
is not to do with the RDG, but simply an 
attempt to expel two comrades for alleged 
misbehaviour. It does not really matter 
whether they had driven their trains or 
fire-engines too fast or whether they had 
said something they were not supposed 
to. The fact that the two comrade just 
happened to be RDG supporters is 
clearly not a coincidence. But the real 
story is what is told to SWP members in 
their internal bulletin. It is about getting 
rid of the RDG. 

The real issue, at the root of all this, is 
that raised and supported by comrade 
Gwisai, the revolutionary MP - the need 
for a united front party. The firefighters 
have shown conclusively that the case 
for such a new workers’ party must be 
made. The SA is not making it, because 
SWP politics are holding the SA back. 
The RDG is going to continue saying 
that loud and clear. 

If our two comrades are expelled, we 
will at least understand the real politics - 
it is a witch-hunt against the RDG for 
saying what the SWP do not want to 
hear* 

Dave Craig (RDG) 


Revolutionary 

greetings 

The Weekly Worker will not be 
published on December 26 or 
January 2. The next issue will ap¬ 
pear on Thursday January 9 2003. 

We wish all readers, supporters 
and friends a relaxing, comradely 
break and look forward to rejoin¬ 
ing our efforts for a militant, fight¬ 
ing new year. 
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In Luton the SA’s SWP candidate 
won 18 votes. In Zimbabwe the ISO 
is able to win the election of an MP 
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National council 

Learn from mistakes 


T he national council of the Socialist 
Alliance has overwhelmingly en¬ 
dorsed the unanimous view of the ex¬ 
ecutive regarding the resignation of 
former SA chair Liz Davies. More than forty 
representative of local SAs and members of 
the executive gathered in London for the De¬ 
cember 14 meeting that took the decision. 

Marcus Shorn (CPGB) gave a verbal report 
on the inquiry he conducted into the events 
that led to comrade Davies’s departure. 
Whilst it was generally agreed that a serious 
mistake had occurred, several delegates ex¬ 
pressed the view that something more must 
have been involved to prompt comrade Dav¬ 
ies’s resignation. Comrade Shorn, giving his 
own personal view, said that the underlying 
reason was the differing political perspec¬ 
tives of comrade Davies and the Socialist 
Workers Party, the largest SA component. 
Indeed comrade Davies had gone public on 
this after her resignation. However, these dif¬ 
ferences were the subject of private discus¬ 
sions with select individuals and were never 
raised on the executive. In comrade Strom’s 
view, comrade Davies had failed to fulfil her 
responsibility to raise political concerns and 
criticisms on the executive. 

This provoked rather hysterical interrup¬ 
tions from two independents, who shouted 
allegations of “character assassination” and 
“cover-up”. However, that did not wash. As 
more and more executive members and del¬ 
egates spoke, several things became clear: 
the executive had acted quickly to institute 
new procedures and working practices; the 
resolution unanimously agreed by the execu¬ 
tive was substantively the same as proposed 
by comrade Davies; and the subsequent criti¬ 
cisms made by Liz were never raised by her 
at any time on the executive. All were agreed 
that any future criticisms or differences 
should be discussed collectively on the ex¬ 
ecutive. Many speakers expressed the view 
that it was unfortunate that Liz had resigned 
and it was hoped she would return. 

The report was accepted with only one 
vote against. Although a setback, comrade 
Davies’s resignation brought a number of 
issues to a head in a way that has had the 
positive effect of tightening up and improv¬ 
ing methods of work and has at least sparked 
a desire to have a more open and democratic 
culture. 

Following the clear endorsement of the ex¬ 
ecutive’s handling of the affair, SA treasurer 
Tess McMahon gave a financial report up 
to the end of September 2002. Group dona¬ 
tions towards the running of the SA office 
make interesting reading - the five ‘principal 
supporting organisations’ had committed 
themselves to making regular payments. The 
CPGB has contributed most (£1,750). The 
SWP gave £1,600, while donations of £750 
from Workers Power put it way ahead of the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty (£320), who 
come just ahead of local alliances Southwark 
(£300) and Hackney (£150). The International 
Socialist Group (£80) only just began regu¬ 
lar donations in October 2002. 

Trade union officer Mark Hoskisson (WP) 
introduced an uncontroversial report on the 
firefighters’ strike and related trade union 
matters. He emphasised the importance of 
setting up support groups, building solidar¬ 
ity with suspended FBU activist and SA ex¬ 
ecutive member comrade Steve Godward 
and campaigning for the democratisation of 
trade union political funds. 

This led on to a controversial motion from 
the AWL, introduced by Pete Radcliff. Nick 
Wrack spoke against and particularly criti¬ 
cised a section of the motion calling for a 
campaign in the unions to demand a special 
Labour Party conference “to call Blair to ac¬ 
count”. Comrade Wrack argued that it would 
be counteiproductive to campaign for an ori¬ 
entation towards Labour when the move 
was in the opposite direction - as, for exam¬ 
ple, in the FBU. Indeed we are being pre¬ 
sented with opportunities to fracture the 



John Rees: ANL constitution? 


Labour Party base. The motion was heavily 
defeated. 

More controversy was sparked by an 
emergency motion moved by comrade 
Strom. This followed on from a report on the 
anti-war movement presented by John Rees 
(SWP). Comrade Rees commended the Eu¬ 
ropean Social Forum for initiating European¬ 
wide action against the war on February 15. 
He pointed to the importance of mobilising 
three constituencies in British society to 
stop the war: the left, the unions and muslirn 
and Asian communities. 

Comrade Strom's motion called on the So¬ 
cialist Alliance to “continue to promote our 
own distinctive socialist politics” within the 
anti-war movement and “promote the need 
for secularism, democracy and freedom of re¬ 
ligion as part of our genuine anti-imperial- 
ism”. 

Two amendments were tabled. The first 
from Martin Thomas, moved by Pete Radcliff. 
sought to add: “Within the Stop the War 
Coalition the Socialist Alliance should argue 
against future STW activities being co-spon- 
sored with the Muslim Association of Brit¬ 
ain.” This amendment was fairly swiftly 
defeated, as the real battle centred on the 
second half of the motion and the ‘delete’ 
amendment from comrade Hoskisson. The 
first half - condemning the terrorist attacks 
in Mombassa and the hypocrisy of western 
governments and the Sharon administration 

- were unproblematic for everyone except the 
SWP, who are squeamish when it comes to 
condemning reactionary atrocities. 

Such a condemnation was no problem for 
comrade Hoskisson - neither was making a 
pledge to “continue to promote our own dis¬ 
tinctive socialist politics” within the anti-war 
movement. It was how, or indeed whether, 
we carry out this pledge in practice that was 
a problem. In a truly wretched piece of dou¬ 
ble-speak comrade Hoskisson suggested 
that “secularism, democracy and freedom of 
religion” is “often a code for islamophobia" 

- even when it is part of a socialist campaign 
and linked to “genuine anti-imperialism”, it 
seems. 

Some within the alliance are clearly suffer¬ 
ing from an inverted islamophobia, a soft¬ 
ness on principle, a retreat from promoting 
“our own distinctive socialist politics” - a 
direct corollary of the opportunism and 
frontism of sect politics. Unfortunately, three 
quarters of the meeting showed by their 
votes that they thought socialism could be 
separated from secularism, democracy and 
freedom of religion. The substantive resolu¬ 
tion, thus gutted, was accepted by just two 
votes: 22 votes to 20. The SWP voted 
against, backed by their close ‘independent’ 


allies, Nick Wrack and Will McMahon. 

A motion on anti-racist work and affilia¬ 
tion to the Anti-Nazi League, moved by John 
Rees, prompted a procedural motion from 
comrade Strom. This asked that the motion 
on the ANL lay on the table “until such time 
as we receive a copy of the ANL constitu¬ 
tion, copy of the last minutes of the steering 
committee, and an outline of its decision-mak¬ 
ing structures and how members and affili¬ 
ates contribute to ANL policy”. Comrade 
Strom argued that it was important that any 
organisations to which the SA affiliates 
should follow established labour movement 
procedures for decision-making. Comrade 
Rees spoke against the procedural motion 
and also responded to numerous criticisms 
throughout the meeting regarding the SWP 
majority. He pointed to other SWP ‘united 
fronts’, asking rhetorically: “Have we seen 
their constitutions before supporting them?” 
The procedural motion was lost overwhelm¬ 
ingly. 

In defence of the SWP comrade Rees ac¬ 
curately argued that the SWP had only three 
members on the executive, did not argue its 
full position within the SA on a whole range 
of questions and thereby sought not to dic¬ 
tate SWP policy to a broad alliance. How¬ 
ever, I see this as a negative feature. It is 
deeply patronising to pander to the imagined 
politics of independents and phantom left 
Labourites. It is futile to pretend you are not 
the majority when everyone knows you are 
- issues which are not a priority for the SWP 
may well be agreed (or at least not opposed), 
but cannot be carried forward without the 
active participation of the majority - this was 
one of comrade Davies’s criticisms. The 
SWP should argue its corner, openly and 
honestly. The majority has a responsibility 
to act as the majority. 

The SWP should not tail broad sections 
at the level of the lowest common denomi¬ 
nator - it should lead on the basis of the high¬ 
est principle. In fact it has a right, a duty, to 
seek to have more of its comrades elected to 
the executive. In the Scottish Socialist Party 
the majority ISM faction has 11 of the 14 ex¬ 
ecutive members - alongside an inclusive and 
broad national council. For the SWP, this is 
a problem. For democrats in the workers’ 
movement, the clear and accountable exer¬ 
cising of majorities is something in principle 
to be welcomed. 

A substantial amendment to the ANL mo¬ 
tion was moved by Margaret Manning and 
Lesley Mahmood. It was taken section by 
section and most were passed. But sections 
that argued against ANL affiliation, for the 
executive to decide which organisations to 
affiliate to and for the next national council 
to be devoted to equal opportunities cam¬ 
paigning were all defeated. The substantive 
ANL motion was overwhelmingly accepted. 

A motion from Lewisham SA on next 
year’s Greater London Authority elections, 
moved by Toby Abse, was defeated as too 
restrictive - it insisted that SA candidates be 
chosen only from amongst rank and file pub¬ 
lic sector trade unionists. A further motion 
from Lewisham, arguing for a regular monthly 
bulletin, was opposed by Tess McMahon 
on grounds of cost. Yet, as one independ¬ 
ent pointed out, what we really need is a 
Socialist Alliance paper. At this point com¬ 
rade Wrack intervened, suggesting that these 
issues ought to come up at the AGM. On 
his request it was agreed that the motion be 
remitted to the executive. 

The national council meeting demon¬ 
strated, despite cynical claims in some quar¬ 
ters that the resignation of comrade Davies 
would deal us a deadly blow, that we can 
learn from mistakes and put this incident 
behind us. However, the underlying tensions 
are still present - tensions caused by the de¬ 
termination of the largest faction to hold back 
the Socialist Alliance project and block its 
evolution into the party our class needs • 
Alan Stevens 


Call for Socialist 
Alliance paper 

An appeal for a regular Socialist 
Alliance newspaper has been launched 
by three leading members, Dave 
Church, Marcus Strom and Martin 
Thomas. To add your name to the 
appeal please email your support to: 
marcus. strom@ ntlworld.com 


We, the undersigned, believe that the Socialist Al¬ 
liance must launch a regular, campaigning news¬ 
paper as an urgent priority. This publication should: 

• Fight to build the agreed actions of the Socialist 
Alliance, maintain our public profile between elec¬ 
tions and give news, analysis and practical guidance 
to our activists on the ground. 

• Reflect the diversity of views in our alliance. ASo- 
cialist Alliance paper must have space for the open 
exchange of ideas, for comradely polemic and the 
presentation of minority views. Wherever possible, 
we should afford the right of reply in our paper. 

• Strike a balance between agitation and propa¬ 
ganda in its pages. Working class readers should 
not be patronised ortalked down to. Our paper must 
carry longer theoretical pieces, as well as snappy, 
factual, socialist reportage. 

If the majority of the SA continues to block an of¬ 
ficial publication, the minority should fight for the 
launch of an unofficial paper. 


Additional 

signatories 

Nicola Bent (Lambeth) 
Janine Booth (Hackney) 
Danny Bowles (Neath & 
Port Talbot) 

John Bridge (Camden) 
Alison Brown (Sheffield) 
James Bull (Teesside) 
Peter Burton (SSP) 
Matthew Caygill (Leeds) 
Jane Clarke (Bedfordshire) 
Steve Cooke (Teesside) 
Lawrie Coombs (Tees¬ 
side) 

Tim Cooper (Nottingham) 

Chris Croome (Teesside) 
James Cunningham 

(South Birmingham) 

Mathew Danaher 

(Southampton) 

Mervyn Davies (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Ian Donovan (Southwark) 

Arthur Downs (former 
mayor, Tower Hamlets) 

Jim Drysdale 
Laura Duval (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Pete Edwards (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Mark Ferguson (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Alf Filer (Brent) 

Janice Fowler (Southwark) 
Steve Freeman (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Ray Gaston (Leeds 
steering committee) 

Darrell Goodliffe 

(Cambridgeshire) 

Andy Gunton (Lambeth) 
Billy Hodson (Teesside) 
Chris Jones (chair, 
Merseyside) 

Eryk Karas (Bedfordshire) 

Sarah Lawlor (Bedford¬ 
shire) 


Terry Liddle (treasurer, 
Greenwich) 

Ron Lynn (Lambeth) 
Lesley Mahmood 

(executive committee, 
coordinator Merseyside) 
Rob Marsden (Leicester) 

Laurie McCauley (North 
Yorkshire) 

Anne Me Shane (chair, 
Hackney) 

Sam Metcalf (Nottingham) 

Duncan Morrison 

(Lewisham) 

Paul Nicholson (South¬ 
ampton) 

Harry Nugent (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Dave Osier (Hackney) 
Dave Parks (Exeter) 

Harry Paterson (Notting¬ 
hamshire) 

Mike Perkins (Southamp¬ 
ton) 

Peter Pierce (Greenwich) 
Phil Pope (Southampton) 

Charlie Pottins (Brent) 
Peter Radcliff (Notting¬ 
ham) 

Daniel Randall (Notting¬ 
ham) 

Lee Rock (Waltham Forest) 

Mike Rowley (Oxford) 
Dave Spencer (Coventry) 
Alan Stevens (chair, 
Greenwich) 

Danny Thompson 
(Bedfordshire) 

Steve Turner (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Mike Wagstaff (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Pete Weller (Lambeth) 
Geoff Wexler (Cambridge¬ 
shire) 

Paul Willoughby (East 
Kent) 

Jay Woolrich (Leicester) 
Patrick Yarker (Norfolk 
and Norwich) 
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Functional 
at best 


T he Socialist Workers Party is 
built around the distribution 
of Socialist Worker. So 
comrades encountering the 
SWP’s website will not be 
surprised to see the paper take 
centre stage. Like the electronic 
version of the Weekly Worker, 
Socialist Worker online is 
available in plain text or pdf 
format. Characteristically, the SW 
web page carries over the fine 
tradition from the print edition 
that cited every copy of the paper 
sold on demos, or on Saturday 
mornings down the local high 
street. When this writer visited, 
the web page proudly announced 
that I was the 351,805th hit on SW 
online. 

Unsurprisingly other SWP 
publications are heavily fea¬ 
tured. As with SW, archives are 
available for both Socialist 
Review and International 
Socialism. Unfortunately these 
are purposely incomplete. The 
SR archive, for example, starts 
from April 2002 and works back. 
Other than the current issue, the 
last eight months are completely 
unrepresented. Secondly, the 
online editions of SR and ISJ 
only feature selected articles. It 
is no accident that subscription 
details are prominently dis¬ 
played. It is a pity that this access 
is prevented, considering that 
many groups, including the 
CPGB, allow current publications 
to appear online at no cost to the 
internet-travelling public. This is 
especially useful for comrades 
operating in other countries 
where the post can take a week 
or more to get through. 

Also featured are links to 
other International Socialist 
Tendency groupings, upcoming 
demonstrations and activities, 
details of the SWP’s Marxist 
Forum public discussion meet¬ 
ings, SW Student Society, and 
Bookmarks, the organisation’s 
bookshop. One does get the 
impression that the link to the 
Socialist Alliance website is 
included only for appearance 
sake. After declaring the SWP’s 
membership of the SA, the access 
to the link goes on to say that 
Hackney SA is standing Paul Foot 
as its candidate for mayor. 
Perhaps someone at the party 
office ought to tell the 
webmaster that the votes have 
long since been counted. 


The firefighters’ dispute 
features quite prominently, being 
situated immediately below the 
SW feature. Downloadable 
leaflets, collection sheets and 
placard covers are available, 
though it appears that the newly 
launched rank and file paper, 

Red Watch, is yet to be included. 
Mind you, Red Watch has nothing 
to do with the SWP, of course - or 
so the Socialist Worker platform 
has informed the Scottish 
Socialist Party. Talking of the SSP, 
an SW solidarity placard dis¬ 
played on the site utilises the 
SSP’s famous logo of Blair 
morphing into Thatcher, much to 
the chagrin of the comrade who 
came up with it in the first place. 

Aesthetically, you would be 
hard pressed to describe the 
website as slickly produced. The 
excellent production values that 
inform the layout of every print 
edition are completely lacking in 
the presentation of the SWP 
online. ‘Functional’ is probably 
the best word to describe it. But 
for communists the chief criteria 
of a socialist website must be 
content and, most importantly, 
the ability to act as an online 
resource for the workers’ 
movement. The SWP website just 
manages to redeem itself on this 
count 

Despite not even providing a 
comprehensive archive of its own 
material, it does contain links to a 
wide variety of campaigning 
organisations outside of its own 
‘united fronts’. These include anti¬ 
fascist and anti-deportation 
campaigns, solidarity groups, 
liberal campaigning bodies like 
Jubilee 2000, trades unions, and 
European Social Forum links. But, 
apart from the 1ST, SA, SSP and 
Welsh Socialist Alliance, there 
are no links to other left groups, 
such as the SWP’s alliance 
partners. 

In sum, it is hard to imagine 
that the SWP would attract many 
friends through its website. Since, 
however, we are living through 
“the most exciting times for 
socialists since the early 1970s” 
(SWP website About the Socialist 
Workers Party), and with the 
current emphasis on building the 
“revolutionary party”, perhaps 
we will soon see a thorough¬ 
going renovation of its online 
presence • 

Phil Hamilton 


I an Donovan’s critique of my article 
‘Betrayal of progressives’ (Weekly 
Worker November 28) does not re¬ 
ally address the central questions 
about a united front with islamists - 
largely because he does not understand 
what islamism actually is ( Weekly Worker 
December 5). 

The theoretical basis of what I origi¬ 
nally stated is not an abdication of mate¬ 
rialism, as Ian would have it, but a 
rejection of the mechanical explanations 
of political islam so visible on the left - 
not least by the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty, Workers Power and the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party. Ian equates islam with 
islamism and manages to both line up 
with the reactionaries and be 
islamophobic at the same time - largely 
because those ideas I ascribed to politi¬ 
cal islam he ascribes to islam full stop. In 
other words those clerico-fascistic fea¬ 
tures of political islam become, for Ian, 
the programme of traditionalist islam. 
Frankly, Ian’s ignorance of the qualitative 
break between these profoundly differ¬ 
ent religious projects is astounding. The 
question of a political religious project 
is a key question to be addressed by the 
left, so I will answer Ian’s critique care¬ 
fully. 

The first question to be addressed ties 
in Ian’s assertion that those who “seek 
to impose the norms of islamic law by 
methods of violence and ten'or” are those 
who we would refuse to consLuct alli¬ 
ances with in the muslim community 
(Weekly Worker December 5). This is 
absolutely correct, but Ian has me extend¬ 
ing the refusal to co-sponsor demonstra¬ 
tions to the whole of islam itself, which is 
absolutely untrue. Ian cannot under¬ 
stand the basic proposition that to be a 
muslim is not to be an islamist. Islamism 
is that movement which is a subset of the 
worldwide Umma, or community of mus- 
lims. Ian’s point about law, violence and 
terror is also problematic, in that there are 
many who support a variety of islamist 
groupings without themselves engaging 
in violence and terror. 

The Muslim Association of Britain is 
not openly and directly a clerico-fascist 
organisation - but those who would wish 
to construct popular fronts with such 
groups should be aware of the follow¬ 
ing. Firstly, they are clearly funded by 
profoundly reactionary ruling class Arab 
regimes. Secondly, they articulate the 
ideas of islamist groups like the Jamaat- 
I-Islam and have links on their website 
to this very clearly clerico-fascist group 
- itself funded by the Saudi state and 
open supporters of the Taliban movement 
in Pakistan and in Great Britain, where it 
has been the most influential islamist 
group. Thirdly, the MAB openly declare 
that they are a faction of the Muslim 
Brotherhood. 

Now, in some incarnations the Mus¬ 
lim Brotherhood can be programmati¬ 
cally quite liberal - but it depends on the 
concrete circumstances and whether it 
is tailing Nasserite Arab nationalism in 
its many guises, or more extreme islamist 
movements such as Hezbollah. It clearly 
works with a range of fascistic groupings 
and anyone who has read the writings 
of radicals such as Sayyid Qutb will see 
clearly the ultra-reactionary nature of 
their politics. So, no, the MAB are not 
openly advocates of extremist islamist 
politics, but they are still entwined with 
them. 

At the same time as our secularist and 
Marxist comrades are being murdered by 
groups allied to the MAB, we are lining 
ourselves up as co-sponsors of demon¬ 
strations. This is like communists lining 
up with Nazi sympathisers on demon¬ 
strations during World War II, because 
we are both against British imperialism - 
at the same time as communists are be¬ 


ing executed by the Nazis in Belsen. Not 
only this - it confirms to the muslim popu¬ 
lation of Britain that one particular right- 
wing reactionary faction is recognised 
and officialised by the left. It is a slap in 
the face to all those secularist and social¬ 
ist activists in that community who have 
fought for so long, both here and abroad, 
against their minority factionalist politics 
- which, to say again, Ian, are not the 
politics of the whole of traditionalist is¬ 
lam. Students in Iran at the very moment 
I am writing these words are being bru¬ 
tally suppressed for supporting a tradi¬ 
tionalist muslim thinker and lecturer who 
has condemned the actions of the islam¬ 
ist government. These are the forces we 
would defend and work with - and they 
are not even secularists. 

Ian then is disturbed at my unwilling¬ 
ness to extend the refusal at co-sponsor- 
ship to other religions - this is ludicrous. 
Every religion is composed of a complex 
amalgam of factions, doctrines, practices 
and so on. What makes one a muslim is 
the acceptance of the divine sacred ori¬ 
gin of the Quran and the acceptance of 
the pillars of islam. There were divine im¬ 
peratives to construct a society based on 
islam, as there were within Christianity, but 
from the earliest days there was a confu¬ 
sion about the nature of islamic govern¬ 
ment and, of course, this leads to the 
schism between Shia and Sunni islam. 

There was a wide diversity of islamic 
states, but they were not theocracies, be¬ 
cause they were based not on doctrine, 
but on family lineages of leaders and 
mercantile despotism of one sort or an¬ 
other (see SH Nasr Ideals and realities 
of islam London 1994). I would be very 
surprised at the emergence and sustain¬ 
ing of a theocracy in materialist temis - 
the Iranian state, for example, whilst at¬ 
tempting to construct a theocracy, has 
failed rather miserably. But in that attempt 
it has murdered thousands of commu¬ 
nists and secularists. 

This means that any attempt to cap¬ 
ture political, temporal power rather than 
spiritually influence the state is to be re¬ 
sisted totally by progressives. Without 
wanting to justify Cromwell’s policy of 
the extermination of catholics in Ireland - 
he did not undertake this because he sim¬ 
ply hated catholics. It was undertaken 
because Catholicism in Ireland was at 
once a spiritual, temporal and political 
power, threatening to destroy the pro¬ 
gressive gains of what would come to be 
known as the English revolution of the 
1640s. Our resistance to islamism is not a 
resistance to islam except where a faction 
of the religion has ultra-reactionary po¬ 
litical implications - a project which sets 
itself the explicit task of killing jews and 
secularists. So, of course, Ian, it is not the 
belief or the doctrine, but the programme, 
and the islamist programme is articulated 
through the MAB and its international 
allies. 

Now, I am proud to march with ordi¬ 
nary muslims, as Ian is, and neither am I 
boycotting demonstrations which the 
MAB organises. In practical terms we 
argue with everyone and should be, lit¬ 
erally, where the people are. Communists 
must debate with and try and convince 
all kinds of people with the worst kind of 
politics. But officialising one group, con¬ 
structing a popular front with these right¬ 
ists, is condoning their activities in 
muslim communities. Not only will this 
sanctify their positions; it repels many of 
those in this country who are attracted 
to more progressive forces and is deeply 
offensive to those who have been tor¬ 
tured and had comrades murdered by 
their co-thinkers abroad. 

I have addressed several meetings 
myself on the nature of islamist politics 
and their understanding of science, of¬ 
ten with many islamists present. I have 


never refused to talk to them and, even 
though I am open and clear about their 
repellent politics, I am still there talking 
to them. I have debated the islamists on 
the muslim radio station in Buckingham¬ 
shire and argued for my idea, bizarre to 
them, of independent working class poli¬ 
tics. But I do not think they are repre¬ 
sentative of islam and neither would I 
argue that my organisation jointly spon¬ 
sor events with them. 

Ian in his persistent misunderstanding 
of islamism points to what he perceives 
as the theoretical basis of my argument 
that since the 1960s a new reactionary 
islamism has been ascendant which 
presents a civilisational alternative to 
communism and capitalism and which is 
totally at odds with our progressive poli¬ 
tics. Backward and reactionary as it is, it 
develops as a programme of total war be¬ 
tween the Umma and the ‘west’, the com¬ 
pulsion to construct a theocratic state, a 
holy war against the enemies of islam and 
the withdrawal of tolerance to jews and 
Christians. It is a project totally hostile to 
traditionalist islam and, as I mentioned, 
Gellner has called it an “irreversible ref¬ 
ormation’’. This summary of my under¬ 
standing of political islam is quite clear - 
this picture would be widely recognised 
by all serious observers of islamism, par¬ 
ticularly the idea of irreversible reforma¬ 
tion. 

Ian, however, goes on to say that. “As 
a Marxist and as a materialist, I can only 
laugh at the latter proposition. The very 
idea that under modem, globalised capi¬ 
talism, in which, as many have pointed 
out, the invading elements of a future 
socialist society are becoming more and 
more evident, there is the slightest pos¬ 
sibility of an ‘irreversible reformation’ 
with ‘unparalleled effects’- ie, tine conver¬ 
sion of the bulk of the population of the 
non-muslim world (some four-fifths of 
humanity, at a rough guess who do not 
even have any nominal adherence to is¬ 
lam as a religion) to Taliban-style, extrem¬ 
ist islam - is utterly fantastic. Indeed, 
under the present world order, it is sim¬ 
ply materially impossible, whatever its 
proponents might think.’’ 

Now, it is astounding that somebody 
as astute as Ian can get this so gloriously 
wrong. Firstly, nowhere in my original 
article did I say that the islamist pro¬ 
gramme could be globally successful - 
that is why I expressed it as a program¬ 
matic intent and political attempt. Islam¬ 
ist politics is an attempt to implement 
their drastic programme which under 
certain wayward conditions would be 
feasible for brief periods, ie - Afghanistan. 
I did not and could not argue that this 
programme would be implemented glo¬ 
bally: only that many socialists, women 
and young people would be extermi¬ 
nated during the course of those at¬ 
tempts. Ian should go back and read the 
original article. 

Just as laughable is Ian’s understand¬ 
ing of ‘irreversible reformation’. I am not, 
and neither is Gellner, talking of a global 
political revolution external to islam here, 
but something which is purely internal 
to the religion (E Gellner Postmodernism, 
reason and religion London 1992 and 
Muslim society Cambridge 1981). It is a 
reformation which takes place within is¬ 
lam itself - the reformation is that qualita¬ 
tive shift from traditional to political islam 
of which Ian professedly has no knowl¬ 
edge. Much like the Lutheran reforma¬ 
tion in Europe, that internal breach leads 
to a schism between two profoundly dif¬ 
ferent, contradictory tendencies within 
the global muslim community - traditional 
and political/radical (aside from the 
secularising tendencies of islamic mod¬ 
ernism). 

The fact that Ian thinks it is about the 
religious conversion to islam of the glo- 
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not islam 


bal population is of course laughable - 
but it is Ian’s arguments that are the joke, 
not mine. Of course Ian’s “nightmare 
scenario’’ is just that - the spectral fanta¬ 
sies of clerico-fascists - but, as we know, 
they can have real political effects in 
terms of the Iranian revolution through 
to September 11. So, yes, whatever its 
proponents might think, a global theoc¬ 
racy is materially impossible. The worst 
element of this though is that in that ref¬ 
ormation Ian is siding not with the mod¬ 
erates, traditionalists and so on - those 
committed to an islam of peace - but with 
those such as the Jamaat-I-Islam, who are 
the fanatics of that reformation. Unlike 
the protestant reformation it is the oppo¬ 
site of progressive, but with the same fa¬ 
natical methodology. 

So Ian’s notion that I am proposing the 
probability of a reversion to semi-barba¬ 
rism is just a childish and wilful misread¬ 
ing of the political concepts involved. To 
add insult to injury, Ian then goes on to 
point out that (and remember the barbaric 
programme above), ‘The idea that these 
kinds of ideas are somehow a new or 
modernist development is misplaced. 
They are fundamental to the belief sys¬ 
tem of the islamic religion itself.” Who is 
the islamophobe now? The very idea 
that most muslims support the pro¬ 
gramme of the islamists is absurd and this 
absurdity stems from Ian’s misunder¬ 
standing of the nature of political islam 
(see YM Choueiri Islamic fundamental¬ 
ism London 1990; and F Halliday, ‘The 
politics of islamic fundamentalism: Iran, 
Tunisia and the challenge to the secular 
state’ in A Ahmed and H Donnan [eds] 
Islam, globalisation and postmodemity 
London 1994). 

Ian’s denial of the modernist nature of 
islamism is the clearest indication of the 
failure of his argument on the whole. He 
correctly notes that the medieval 
caliphates and the Arab empires played, 
at times, a progressive role in world-his¬ 
torical terms and in enlightened social 
structures. Islam to muslims is a civilisa¬ 
tion and holds the key to all aspects of 
human nature, history, the physical world 
and so on, and it has often been embed¬ 
ded in political institutions - in Quranic 
terms theocracy is a concept directly 
taken from the original texts and the sec¬ 
ondary elaborations of the Hadith. But 
in the islamic world that idea of statehood 
was qualitatively different from that pro¬ 
posed in tire islanrist programme. 

One of the central characteristics of the 
programme of the early muslim world 
was tire extension of science and knowl¬ 
edge - not only in terms of physics, op¬ 
tics and biology, but also through acting 
as the repository of those aspects of clas¬ 
sical civilisation discarded by 
Christendom in order to sustain and de¬ 
velop them. One of the early injunctions 
of the prophet was to seek knowledge 
as far away as China (SH Nasr Science 
and civilisation in islam Cambridge 
1987). In temrs of programme the bomb¬ 
ing of the Buddhist statues by the Tali¬ 
ban was profoundly different, and it is 
different because islamism is not the is- 
lanr of tradition, but a newer, ultra-reac¬ 
tionary product of imperialism, Zionism 
and islamic modernism (A Hourani A his¬ 
tory of the Arab peoples London 1991). 

Ian is at pains to distinguish between 
doctrine and programme: “To say that 
the abstract, doctrinal views of today’s 
political islamists constitute some new 
view of the ideal islamic society is false. 
What is new is not their doctrine of law, 
but rather their political programme in the 
real world: the use of bloody, terrorist 
methods ...” and so on, Ian writes. But 
for islamism the reality is - otherwise it 
would not be islamism - that the doctrine 
is the programme. The methods to carry 
out the programme are based, in every 


dot and comma, in the doctrine of the high 
culture of islamic texts and those texts 
alone. The readings of the Quran and the 
Hadith serve as the template for those 
actions - actions deplored by other mus¬ 
lims reading the same texts. 

The great Arabist, Alfred Guillaume, 
points out somewhere that political ac¬ 
tivists put their despair into the mouth 
of the prophet - reading history back¬ 
wards in order to find the ideological lin¬ 
eage for their political actions. There is 
no better illustration of a world-histori¬ 
cal necromancy in such terms, and un¬ 
doubtedly the poetry of the past 
exemplified in islamism is backward-look¬ 
ing - but a backward-looking, radically 
new form of politics, bom out of despair, 
and quite rightly, as Ian points out, “a 
punishment for the failure of the left to 
defeat capitalism’’. 

But again Ian’s little error-factory 
makes an amalgam of two totally differ¬ 
ent types of political islam - “Taliban/ 
Khomeini-type islamic fundamentalism”. 
This is, in programmatic terms, a very 
elementary error, but one that is common 
on the left - the conflation of Shia prophet- 
worship and the more rigorous islamism 
of Sunni islam. In fact, the state in Iran is 
not really a ‘fundamentalist’ state at all, 
as ‘fundamentalism’ is the product of the 
high cultural doctrine within the Sunni 
tradition. This is one of the reasons for 
the lack of support for the Taliban and 
‘fundamentalist’ politics by the Iranians. 

This elementary political mistake was 
common at the time of the Rushdie affair, 
where the low cultural (and often more 
plebeian) anti-doctrinal Barelwi were 
largely responsible for the book-burn¬ 
ings - enraged not at the infringement of 
doctrine, but at the denigration of the 
personality of the prophet himself. In fact 
the term ‘fundamentalism’, originating as 
it does with the Christian right in the US, 
should perhaps be abandoned in favour 
of the simple term islamism, which can 
contain both traditions with all of their 
programmatic differences (see N Keddie, 
‘The islamist movement in Tunisia’ 
Maghreb Review Vol 11, Nol, 1986). 

So when Ian notes that “Programme - 
in terms of what a given movement con¬ 
cretely advocates, and not abstract reli¬ 
gious doctrine - is what should be 
decisive for Marxists in determining who 
we can bloc with in a principled fashion”, 
he is clearly misunderstanding what is- 
lamism is all about - the dynamic extrac¬ 
tion of programme from doctrine. The 
MAB condemns terrorism whilst them¬ 
selves blocking with open islamist ten¬ 
dencies globally - tendencies which are 
at the forefront of the struggles against 
secularists and socialists in Pakistan, 
Algeria, Saudi Arabia, Iran, the Philip¬ 
pines and so on. 

The strengthening of progressive 
forces and secular forces in islam will be 
served not by co-sponsorship with nor 
by boycott of the islamists. Ian’s idea that 
I am repelled by the religious ideas of is¬ 
lam rather than the programme of islam¬ 
ism is quite untrue. We must always 
engage with, influence, demarcate from, 
condemn and consistently and con¬ 
stantly understand the reactionary poli¬ 
tics of the islamists. We must constantly 
contaminate them with our ideas, litera¬ 
ture and democratic practices if they will 
listen. More than that, we must be a fo¬ 
cus for young muslims who are trying to 
orient themselves politically. 

By struggling politically against islam¬ 
ism our ideas will be a pole of attraction 
to those muslims who might once have 
found themselves in the camp of necro¬ 
mancy and reaction, but will choose in¬ 
stead the camp of independent working 
class politics and its programme of 
liberation • 

Martyn Hudson 


Socialist Worker platform 


Separate and distinct 
from SWP 


A meeting took place between members of the Scottish Socialist Party 
executive committee and the Socialist Worker platform steering committee on 
Thursday December 12. According to SSP national secretary Allan Green, EC 
members “expressed disappointment” that the SW platform “failed to deal 
with the main questions” in the letter from the executive (see ‘Falling out in 
Scotland’ Weekly Worker December 12). 

In view of this the SW platform steering committee has written again to 
Allan Green and the SSP leadership, answering all the questions posed by the 
EC in the affirmative - with the exception that it noticeably failed to give the 
requested undertaking not to “launch initiatives in Scotland that have been 
decided by the SWP in England and Wales” without first discussing such 
issues within the SSP. 

The claim by the SW platform to be “an independent political body” with “a 
new and separate relationship” from the Socialist Workers Party, and whose 
“political project is different and distinct from that of the SWP in England and 
Wales”, marks a key moment. Either it must change its method of operation or 
be open to continual charges of hypocrisy and double-dealing. 

This new development is bound to cause tensions within both the SW 
platform and the SWP itself. 


D ear Allan 

At the end of yesterday’s meet¬ 
ing, you said that you felt the 
questions set out at the end of your origi¬ 
nal letter to the S W platform had not been 
answered. Let us confirm our answers in 
writing, then. 

Is the SW platform still committed to 
the long-term building of the SSP as 
a mass socialist party? 

The answer is an unequivocal ‘yes’. Our 
continuing and enthusiastic involvement 
in every aspect of the party’s work, in 
branch-building, in anti-war activity, in 
solidarity work with groups of workers 
in struggle, and of course in building for 
the maximum possible SSP vote in the 
2003 elections is the evidence of our com¬ 
mitment to the party. 

Does the SW platform accept that 
the SSP is a unified political party 
and not a united front (even one of a 
special kind)? If so, does the SW 
platform accept that there are then 
obligations on the SW platform to 
discuss issues through the SSP 
rather than automatically operating 
in the same way as the SWP in 
England does with the Socialist 
Alliance? 

In a sense, this is the same question as 
the first, though asked in a different way. 
And here again, our answer is simply 
‘yes’. We are a platform within the SSP: 
we sell Socialist Voice and recruit to the 
SSP. We use the same channels of demo¬ 
cratic decision-making as other mem¬ 
bers of the SSP: that is, we discuss with 
our comrades in the branches ways of 
developing local strategies for cam¬ 
paigning, and we participate in the na¬ 
tional conferences and other bodies of 
the SSP. 

Please bear in mind that we operate 
independently from the SWP; we have 
fraternal relations, of course, and we 
share ideas and a common history. The 
decision to join the SSP, however, was 
for us the beginning of a new and sepa¬ 
rate relationship to the SWP. We can be 
held responsible for our actions in Scot¬ 
land and within the SSP; we certainly 
cannot be called to account for the ac¬ 
tions, however interpreted, of the SWP. 


Does the SW platform agree to work 
to the guidelines agreed by the SWP 
and the SSP prior to the SW platform 
joining the party? 

The answer is still ‘yes’, of course. And 
to our knowledge no member of the SW 
platform has broken any of those guide¬ 
lines during the firefighters and fire con¬ 
trol staff dispute. For example, we did not 
publicly sell Socialist Worker. 

Does the SW platform agree that it is 
vital for the SSP to have a unified 
and coordinated campaign around 
issues such as solidarity with the 
firefighters? Will the SW platform 
agree to this? 

Even your own document recognises 
that that is exactly what the platform has 
been actively doing. How the cam¬ 
paigns are conducted within those gen¬ 
eral guidelines will need, of course, to 
be discussed and debated throughout 
the party. There may be differences; de¬ 
bating them in an open and inclusive 
way must be an essential part of the 
political life of a mass, pluralist and 
democratic socialist party, but as a part 
of the activity and not as a substitute 
for it. The more open and inclusive 
structures we have, the better and more 
fluid the dialogue between the party’s 
membership as a whole and its political 
leadership. 


We see ourselves as active partici¬ 
pants in that discussion, within the frame¬ 
work of an active, interventionist 
organisation that is constantly discuss¬ 
ing how best to carry the struggle for¬ 
ward, and in doing so create an 
expanding political space in which our 
ideas about socialism and working class 
activity are understood and accepted. 
Will the SW platform give an 
undertaking to discuss political 
issues (eg, the use of Red Watch) 
within the party and not simply 
launch initiatives in Scotland that 
have been decided by the SWP in 
England and Wales? 

We have to repeat that the SW platform 
steering committee is an independent 
political body; our political project is dif¬ 
ferent and distinct from that of the SWP 
in England and Wales. We have ad¬ 
dressed the issue of Red Watch at length 
in our previous reply to you and it seems 
unnecessary to repeat what is already 
there. 

What we do wish to repeat is our com¬ 
mitment to the project of building the SSP 
into a mass socialist party. We will con¬ 
tinue to give our energies to that com¬ 
mon project. 

Yours in solidarity 
SW platform steering committee 
December 13 
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ALLIANCE FOR WORKERS' LIBERTY 


Sectarian amateurism and 
world of Sean Matgamna - 


A s shown comprehensively in each 
successive part of this series of ar¬ 
ticles, Sean Matgamna - the patri¬ 
arch of the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty - readily, almost habitually, resorts to 
cmde demagogy when he tries to combat the 
CPGB. He garbles, shams, misrepresents, fab¬ 
ricates and lies. What he does by way of twist¬ 
ing and perverting the truth on issues such 
as our understanding of bureaucratic social¬ 
ism in the 1980s, the April 1978 Afghanistan 
revolution and the national questions in Ire¬ 
land and Israel/Palestine is repeated with 
spades when it comes to the “party we need”. 

Let us begin with the AWL’s “syndicalist 
opposition” - the double quote marks are 
supplied by comrade Matgamna - supposedly 
led by his lieutenants Mark Osbom and Jill 
Mountford. The comrade huffs and puffs and 
brilliantly succeeds in blowing down a straw 
house - poor man, the insubstantial construc¬ 
tion is entirely of his own making. In fact com¬ 
rade Matgamna’s whole presentation on this 
particular subject is elusive, blundering, tor¬ 
tured and lightweight. 

He demands to know where we got such 
a funny idea from. Conclusion: the devious 
CPGB has simply invented the “syndicalist 
opposition” out of malign intent and to stir 
up trouble. Yet despite all his literary efforts 
time and again the truth peeks out from be¬ 
hind the verbal smog. According to Matgam¬ 
na’s own account, what we supposedly call 
the AWL’s “syndicalist opposition” is cen¬ 
tred on a distinct coolness, not to say hos¬ 
tility, towards the Socialist Alliance. “You 
observe,” he says, “that we are not all equally 
enthusiastic about the SA, or equally in¬ 
volved in it, or equally happy to be linked to 
the popular frontist SWP” (unless otherwise 
stated all quotes from comrade Matgamna 
are taken from his ‘Critical notes/WW’ - 
www.cpgb.org.uk/awl/note s .html). 

By the way, this barbed remark about be¬ 
ing “happy” to be "linked” to the “popular 
frontist” Socialist Workers Party is typical of 
comrade Matgamna’s schizoid political 
method, and, yes, he once again puts it down 
to our “Stalinist past” - “If you had properly 
emancipated yourselves from your Stalinist 
past, you might find our concern over such 
things as the SWP’s popular frontism easier 
to understand,” he explains. Clearly what 
Matgamna abandons by way of honesty he 
replaces with artifice, quackery and preten¬ 
sion. The results are comic. 

Leave aside comrade Matgamna’s own 
“Stalinist past” - he was once a member of the 
Young Communist League - after which he 
joined Gerry Healy’s “openly crazy” Socialist 
Labour League. Where do we find him till De¬ 
cember 1971? Along with a tiny band of fol¬ 
lowers, calling themselves the Workers’ Fight 
tendency, comfortably ensconced within the 
forerunner of the “popular frontist” SWP, the 
International Socialists. Sean Matgamna "hap¬ 
pily” sat on the central committee. 

In that light I would submit that comrade 
Matgamna is not only a peddler of cheap lies, 
but suffers from selective memory loss. How¬ 
ever, instead of delving further into his kalei¬ 
doscopic factional history - the merger and 
almost instant split with Workers Power; the 
lauding of Labourite cold war warriors; the 
alliance with, and then loathing of, Ken Liv¬ 
ingstone; the courtship of the International 
Socialist Group and the bitter recriminations 
which followed, etc - we shall concentrate on 
die sorry mix of half-truths and half-untruths 
presented above concerning the AWL’s so- 
called “syndicalist opposition”. 

No Weekly Worker writer, certainly not this 
one, has ever refen'ed, directly or indirectly, to 
a “syndicalist opposition” in the Matgamna 
group. The word “syndicalist’’ has never been 
used in such a context. What we have repeat¬ 
edly said - on countless public platforms and 


openly in print - is that the AWL as a whole is 
characterised, not by syndicalism, but econo- 
mism 

What is meant by economism? Economism 
is not only the worshipping of strikes and trade 
union politics as being the highway to social¬ 
ist consciousness and the consequent elevat¬ 
ing of economic over communist politics. 
Economism is also the downplaying of demo¬ 
cratic demands: eg, the right of nations to self 
determination, the abolition of the monarchy 
and the demand for a republic. What is true of 
the AWL is true for the left in general - SWP, 
Morning Star, International Socialist Group, 
Workers Power, Socialist Party in England and 
Wales, etc. 

The AWL is by no means the most obvi¬ 
ous offender. It does occasionally headline 
democratic questions. Fact. No dispute. But, 
as can easily be shown, it is undoubtedly in¬ 
consistently democratic. Put another way, the 
AWL represents a sophisticated, less crude 
and more pernicious form of economism. 

Hence at the Socialist Alliance’s March 10 
2001 Birmingham conference the AWL put 
forward a series of “priority pledges” for the 
forthcoming general election campaign which 
were, as we said at the time, “caged within 
narrow trade unionism” - “an emergency plan” 
for workers and jobless; taxing the rich and 
slashing the “arms budget”; the restoration 
of “benefits and pensions”; an expansion of 
“public services”; the “right to join a union”; 
“companies threatening closures" should be 
nationalised (quoted in J Conrad Towards a 
Socialist Alliance party London October 
2001, p44). Boldly and directly challenge the 
existing monarchical state that mles over us? 
Definitely not. And the comrades still feign 
surprise, even indignation, when we dub them 
economists! 

Spellbound by economistic ‘common 
sense’, the AWL voted en bloc against 
prioritising the demand for the abolition of the 
constitutional monarchy system. And even 
when it was prepared to countenance key 
democratic demands in our policy statement 
- a republic, Scottish and Welsh self-determi¬ 
nation, a united Ireland, abolishing the House 
of Lords, establishing a democratic federal Eu¬ 
rope - when it came to priorities, economics 
always won out. 

Against this backdrop there is no reason 
for any of us to write about an economistic 
opposition, let alone a “syndicalist opposi¬ 
tion” within the AWL. And, of course, we did 
no such thing. But that does not stop com¬ 
rade Matgamna putting double quote marks 
around the phrase and laying a long and wind¬ 
ing trial of tangled humbug and cant. 

What we have noticed is that, yes, as com¬ 
rade Matgamna cannot but admit, there are 
those in the AWL who are what might be 
called ‘warmer’ towards the Socialist Alliance 
and those who are ‘colder’. From observing 
the AWL at close quarters I have concluded 
that what exists is two loose, uncrystalised 
wings - and not only vis-a-vis the Socialist 
Alliance. When it comes to prioritising trade 
union over communist politics, there are like¬ 
wise the ‘warms’ and the ‘colds’ or, to employ 
the established language of Leninism, the 
‘hard’ economists and the ‘soft’ economists. 

Comrade Matgamna gets himself into a 
hopeless mess. On the one hand he describes 
our characterisation as “daft” and “not only 
entirely inaccurate, but very, very odd”. On 
the other we read him vaingloriously boast¬ 
ing of his “living organisation” and its “think¬ 
ing people” who differ to “degrees” on issues 
such as the Socialist Alliance. He wants it both 
ways. There are no ‘warms’ or ‘colds’, there 
are ‘warms’ and ‘colds’. Nevertheless he 
defensively lets slip that the real differences 
in tiie AWL are “implicit”. And then blurts out 
that these “differences of approach” towards 
the Socialist Alliance, “it is true, may at a later 


stage become important”. Eureka! 

Aware of the incoherence of his argument, 
tiie comrade tries to escape from the dilemma 
by resentfully turning on the CPGB. In com¬ 
mon parlance it is called killing the messen¬ 
ger. Incidentally though, comrade Matgamna 
believes he has inflicted a painful wound and 
has us crying out for vengeance - fantastically 
that is how he explains the Leeds incident - 
nothing could be further from the truth. Study¬ 
ing ‘Critical notes’ does not engender anger 
in me: rather pity for a talented author who has 
sunk so low. 

What does he have to say about the CPGB 
and our public exposure of the AWL’s hard 
and soft economists? Comrade Matgamna 
snarls that “it is one of the characteristics of 
the sectarian pedant in politics that he tries to 
anticipate such possible future differences in 
a pre-emptive, artificial and usually destruc¬ 
tive way”. Naturally the “sectarian pedant” 
in this case is the Weekly Worker, along with 
its journalists. 

An contraire, comrade Matgamna. One of 
the prime tasks of the committed revolution¬ 
ary writer at this low point of our movement is 
to bring out into the harsh tight of day differ¬ 
ences which at present exist in protoplasmic, 
or incipient, form but which subsequently 
could perhaps be a matter of life or death. 

A couple of examples will suffice. A widely 
read and respected leftwing historian wearily 
argues that maybe on balance communists 
should forget about the utopian dream of 
socialism and settle instead for a reformed, 
democratic capitalism. Is it ‘sectarian ped¬ 
antry’ to denounce them and aggressively 
undermine their reputation? Not in my view. 
By the same measure, under the guise of 
Marxist orthodoxy, a prominent editor insinu¬ 
ates that the struggle for democracy under the 
conditions of advanced capitalism is second¬ 
ary, irrelevant or a diversion. Is it ‘sectarian ped¬ 
antry’ to disown and rigorously oppose this 
anti-Marxist twaddle? Again, not in my view. 

Admittedly such polemics are “pre¬ 
emptive”. In the main they serve to ward off 
future dangers to our movement when once 
again it becomes a real social force. And we 
make no apology whatsoever for being “de¬ 
structive”. Better to exterminate wrong ideas 
now, when they operate as a mere germ, than 
passively waiting around for them to grow into 
a lethal contagion. 

The Belgian writer Marcel Liebman quotes 
an apposite remark by Jules Martov on the role 
of Iskra over the years 1900-03. Martov testi¬ 
fies that he and his fellow editors strove “to 
make sure that ‘all that is ridiculous’ appears 
in a ‘ridiculous foim’”, and “to expose ‘the very 
embryo of a reactionary idea hidden behind a 
revolutionary phrase’” (M Liebman Leninism 
under Lenin London 1975, p29). Lenin, as 
Liebman notes, was especially to “excel” in 
this polemical method. And I am sure that is 
why in defence of Lenin’s method one of our 
contemporaries has this to say: “Remember, 
in his time Lenin was often called a sectarian 
pedant” ( Workers’ Liberty January 1999). 

Only a few years ago that same writer - you 
guessed right: it is comrade Matgamna - could 
enthusiastically call for “unity” with SPEW, 
Arthur Scargill’s Socialist Labour Party and 
tiie “popular frontist” SWP. In that praisewor¬ 
thy spirit he looked forward to the day when 
we have “a joint weekly paper of the activist 
left” ( Workers ’ Liberty January 1999). Spot on. 
Proposals such as these were, of course, ab¬ 
stract, eminently safe and cost him nothing ... 
but he was definitely on the right tracks. 

What form has “unity” of the revolution¬ 
ary left taken? The answer is obvious. The So¬ 
cialist Alliance. So the Socialist Alliance is 
neither a minor feature on today’s still bleak 
political landscape nor something for the re¬ 
mote future. It is an established achievement, 
a genuine gain: ie, the concrete manifestation 
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of the real, living and ongoing struggle to 
unite the revolutionary left in a project to form 
a mass revolutionary party of the working 
class. 

Now comrade Matgamna and his co-think- 
ers are confronted by the much more difficult, 
testing but rewarding task of dealing with tiie 
flawed and frustrating reality of tiie half-formed 
Socialist Alliance. That is why we are so dis¬ 
appointed and exasperated when we hear 
comrade Matgamna contemptuously dis¬ 
missing the Socialist Alliance on CPGB-AWL 
platforms as a mere SWP “electoral front” and 
predicting its “inevitable” demise. 

Being ‘cool’ on the Socialist Alliance is to 
take a reactionary, or sectarian, attitude to¬ 
wards the left in Britain. And our task is cer¬ 
tainly to expose those who wrote with heated 
passion and seeming sincerity in 1999 about 
how we must “begin to unite the revolution¬ 
ary left”, but who in 2002 frostily recoil from 
the reality they have actually helped to shape 
and bring this far. Yes, criticise the many short¬ 
comings and SWP misleadership of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance. Not to do so would be 
irresponsible, smug and self-defeating. But all 
the while we shall continue to single-mindedly 
fight to take unity the whole way: to that “spe¬ 
cial machine", to the “party we need” ( Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty January 1999). 

Fetishism 

Comrade Matgamna proclaims himself utterly 
perplexed by our description of the work, es¬ 
pecially the trade union work, carried out by 
the AWL, indeed all of the left groups, as 
“amateurish”. He comments that a “useful 
indication” of the “fetishistic way you func¬ 
tion in politics” is “your strange choice” of 
the word “amateur” with which you “repeat¬ 
edly describe our trade union work”. 

The comrade regales us with his Quixotic 
journey to enlightenment. When he “first” 
came across the CPGB’s use of this term to 
“dismiss our trade union work”, comrade Mat¬ 
gamna claims that “momentarily” he “forgot 
who I was dealing with, and took it at its eve¬ 
ryday meaning”. Something in “our trade 
union work” struck some of you as “amateur¬ 
ish”. So the comrade thought, “maybe that 
an issue of one of our trade union bulletins 
struck you as badly produced, or something 
tike that.” 

Next he feels emotionally aggrieved. How 
dare the CPGB criticise the AWL? After all, 
while “some of your members are in trade 
unions”, they do no “organised communist 
trade union work at all”. And when the CPGB 
starts doing “our sort of trade union work”, 
surely one would expect that work would, at 
least initially, be “more, not less amateurish 
than ours is”. 

Finally the penny drops. The CPGB’s 
method in politics is to mindlessly transcribe, 
crib and copy Lenin and the Bolsheviks with¬ 
out bothering to study the conditions that 
apply in 21st century Britain. Lenin used the 
word “amateurish” in What is to be done? and 
so the CPGB and its writers simply resort to 
the term in order to give what we say a ‘Len¬ 
inist’ authority. It has nothing to do with the 
trade union work of the AWL and tiie other 
left groups in Britain. No, it is merely a fetish, 
what comrade Matgamna calls a “special” 
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the complacent 
part 4 


Lenin word, which is used as an “auxiliary 
psychological buttressing for yourselves and 
those who will get the reference”. 

The reader’s patience will be tried to break¬ 
ing point by now. It is all childish and worry- 
ingly inept. So let us ask three straightforward 
questions. One, confronted by the fragmented 
state of the left in Britain, the countless bureau¬ 
cratic centralist sect regimes and their com¬ 
pletely marginal and barely noticeable impact 
on the working class, is it true that all we do is 
search for a “plausible” parallel in Lenin and - 
“hey presto” - we have all the answers? Is it 
true that we “denounce” the trade union and 
other work of the left groups? Is it hue that we 
“ignore the economic class struggle and the 
British labour movement”? The verifiable an¬ 
swer to these three questions is no, no and no. 

Communists certainly study the works of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and other outstanding 
revolutionary theorists/practitioners. And we 
have made considerable efforts to clear away 
the combination of myth and muck that has 
been attached to their ideas over the long 
decades of reaction and counterrevolution. 
That does not mean that we imagine for one 
moment that Marx, Engels, Lenin, etc have all 
the answers. That would be silly. But not to 
critically engage with their writings and their 
practice is to consciously or unconsciously 
disarm ourselves today. And that is exactly 
what comrade Matgamna does. By dismiss¬ 
ing our application of Marxism to the present 
state of the left and its woeful primitivism and 
lack of social impact, he puts himself in the 
position of excusing, conniving with and per¬ 
petuating the palpable backwardness that 
holds back and blunts all our efforts. 

The CPGB’s answer to the existing state of 
affairs is to work step by step towards the 
unity of the serious left groups into a single 
organisation, a revolutionary organisation 
which operates according to the authentic 
principles of democratic centralism - that is, 
unity in action and freedom of criticism. Con¬ 
cretely that finds expression in our fight for a 
Socialist Alliance party. And as a means to 
that end we have also proposed a common 
Socialist Alliance political paper. To begin with 
a weekly, but as soon as feasible a daily. Fail¬ 
ing an official go-ahead for that move, an un¬ 
official Socialist Alliance paper should be 
launched - maybe jointly sponsored by the 
CPGB and the AWL (significantly and thank¬ 
fully a number of prominent AWL comrades 
have signed the call for such a paper). 

What about the CPGB and how we “de¬ 
nounce” the trade union and other such work 
of the left groups? This is simply untrue. De¬ 
nunciation by the CPGB of trade union work 
inhabits and haunts comrade Matgamna’s 
overactive imagination, not reality. However, 
any objective observer casting even a casual 
eye over the work of the left groups, includ¬ 
ing their trade union work, must surely con¬ 
clude that all the precious resources spent in 
terms of money and time and the energy ex¬ 
pended is dissipated by the overarching 
domination of economism and the existence 
of a multitude of competing publications and 
campaigns. 

Okay, take work in the field of trade unions. 
The Morning Stars Communist Party of Brit¬ 
ain has its Liaison Committee for the Defence 
of Trade Unions; the SLP sponsored a rival, 
the United Campaign for the Repeal of Anti- 
Trade Union Laws. The SWP has its ‘rank and 
file’ bulletins; so does the AWL. Postal 
Worker as opposed to Post Worker. SPEW 
promotes its broad lefts against those of fac¬ 
tional opponents. Meanwhile the Socialist 
Alliance’s trade union fractions exist on pa¬ 
per and do little or nothing ... and strike fig¬ 
ures still hover around a statistical all-time low. 

Faced with such a dire situation, which 
chews up and spits out one levy of recruits 
after another, what do we propose? Demo¬ 


cratic organisation and centralisation. Our im¬ 
mediate aim is to concentrate all current efforts 
under the auspices of Socialist Alliance frac¬ 
tions and as quickly as possible a Socialist 
Alliance party. Then we can greatly expand, 
properly plan and accurately target what is 
now being done. Put another way, transform 
the ineffective, sectish amateurism that blights 
present-day work into effective, revolution¬ 
ary professionalism. 

In the meantime do we dismiss or “de¬ 
nounce” what is being done? No, we do not. 
Do we “ignore the economic class struggle 
and the British labour movement”? Once 
again, no, as any regular reader of the Weekly 
Worker knows full well. For example, look at 
the excellent and extensive coverage of the 
firefighters’ dispute. 

However, to sit back, self-satisfied, and brag 
about a couple of trade union bulletins is to 
constitute oneself part of the problem, not the 
answer. Comrade Matgamna’s pooh-poohing 
of our criticism of existing trade union work by 
the various tiny and competing left groups is 
to give a theoretical gloss, or veneer, to back¬ 
wardness. My bet would be that if he were alive 
today Lenin would either be livid or, more likely, 
he would burst out in mocking laughter. 

Let us get real. Squarely and fearlessly face 
the facts as they are, call things by their proper 
names and stop making stupid-clever ex¬ 
cuses. That is Marxism, comrade Matgamna, 
and it is exactly what Lenin did in his Wltere 
to begin? and What is to be done? In these 
model examples of Marxist analysis Lenin dis¬ 
cussed the sorry experience of the localist, free¬ 
wheeling and short-lived Marxist circles in 
Russia at the dawn of the 20th century. Most 
of them survived for a matter of only a few 
months before they fell victim to the tsarist 
secret police, the okhrana. 

Lenin did not belittle these comrades. Nor 
did he dismiss their factory leaflets and at¬ 
tempts to go to the working class. He did 
though denounce the amateurism that ruined 
their efforts and saw a generation of fine revo¬ 
lutionaries exiled to the Siberian wildernesses. 
More than that, he positively came forward 
with answers to properly equip our side and 
turn the tables on tsarism. Centralise, 
professionalise and extend efforts - first of all 
through the publication of an all-Russian po¬ 
litical paper. 

This paper had to be published abroad and 
smuggled into the country. Openness of ideas 
would be guaranteed, as would the commit¬ 
ment to ruthlessly combat economism, local¬ 
ism and all forms of pseudo-Marxism. The 
working class could only liberate itself by tak¬ 
ing the lead in the struggle for democracy. 
Tsarism, not the employer, was the main, im¬ 
mediate enemy. Convince the advanced lay¬ 
ers of that and you could really start to talk 
about revolution. 

To make the plan for an all-Russian politi¬ 
cal paper a reality and subsequently use it as 
the framework for mass influence amongst the 
population as a whole required a division of 
labour and a system of appointment from 
above. Full-time agents would not be elected 
from below. Self-preservation forbade it. Play¬ 
ing at democracy would be playing into the 
hands of tsarism. In parallel Lenin viewed his 
paper as the magnetic force that would unite 
all serious Marxists in a fully unified revolu¬ 
tionary party. By force of circumstances that 
party would initially have to be a cadre organi¬ 
sation, an organisation of what Lenin called 
“professional revolutionaries” (VI Lenin CW 
Vol 5, Moscow 1977, p469). 

As everyone knows, the common political 
paper came to fruition under the name of Iskra 
and in 1902-3 the Iskraites succeeded in bring¬ 
ing together of the majority of Marxist groups, 
trends and cadre in Russia for the 2nd, forma¬ 
tion, congress of the Russian Social Demo¬ 
cratic Labour Party, first in Bmssels, then in 


London - the 1898 congress being abortive. 
The rest, as they say, is history. 

Mimicry 

Comrade Matgamna waves aside everything 
we have written about the state of the left in 
Britain today - the amateurism, the duplication, 
the sectism, the economism - and presumably 
the plan for a Socialist Alliance party outlined 
in my recent book. It is, he splutters and 
curses, nothing more than “mantras, mimicry 
and mummery”. After all we only cmdely and 
lamentably copy Lenin’s What is to be done? 
he insists. Froth and nonsense. 

I would be quite prepared to plead guilty as 
charged and fall on my knees asking for the 
patriarch’s kind forgiveness and benign 
mercy if - and it is a big ‘if’ - what had been 
presented in Towards a Socialist Alliance 
party and elsewhere was really premised on 
early 20th century Russian and not early 21st 
century British conditions. 

For example, it would be insane to regal'd 
appointment over elections as a principle. It 
is not. Democracy is infinitely preferable. 
Appointment was an exceptional measure in 
Russia, dictated by tsarism and severe repres¬ 
sion. Likewise the demand that membership 
criteria exclude all except professional revolu¬ 
tionaries. No fixed principle is involved and 
certainly my book argues for a wide member¬ 
ship and a thorough-going, top to bottom sys¬ 
tem of elections and recallability. The executive 
committee, regional committees, local commit¬ 
tees and all officers should be regularly, usu¬ 
ally annually, elected and be subject to recall 
by the whole, or their peers, at any time. 

When conditions altered in Russia, Lenin 
had no compunction about junking anti¬ 
quated formulas which now constituted a 
barrier to further advance. Once the 1905 revo¬ 
lution broke out and the broad masses flooded 
into direct political activity, Lenin rightly de¬ 
manded extensive party democracy and 
fought to open up its ranks to the risen prole¬ 
tariat. Often, it has to be said, against the stub¬ 
born resistance of the professional 
revolutionaries, the “committee men” who 
were wedded to the letter, though not the 
method, of What is to be done? 

The same general approach applies to our 
proposed common Socialist Alliance paper. 
We have no demented wish to relive the past 
and see the thing published in Ireland or 
France and smuggled into Britain using vari¬ 
ous clever means. Okay, comrade Matgamna, 
got that? 

The freedom to publish exists in Britain and 
there are plenty of friendly leftwing print 
shops and publishing houses. So what we 
have emphasised is not the necessity of copy¬ 
ing Russian smuggling techniques. No, what 
we have said is that the material resources for 
realising such a long overdue project exist in 
abundance. The five principal Socialist Alli¬ 
ance supporting organisations produce be¬ 
tween them three rival weekly papers and two 
monthlies. Pool the journalists, the finances, 
the distribution networks. Then we would 
possess a voice which could really hope to 
gain a mass audience from amongst the class¬ 
conscious workers. Then we could really 
build an ideologically united and politically 
effective Socialist Alliance party. 

Comrade Matgamna would be well advised 
to separate what is specific to 1900-05 in Len¬ 
in’s Where to begin? and What is to be done? 
from what is general. What is Russian from 
what can be - and as a matter of urgency 
should be - laid hold of and wielded for our 
purposes in the conditions of Britain in the 
here and now. The evident refusal of comrade 
Matgamna to do just that produces a self-in¬ 
flicted stupidness. It also testifies to a bizarre 
unwillingness to apply the rich lessons of our 
movement# 

Jack Conrad 
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Democracy, the state machine 


The Paris Commune was the world’s first example of a 
workers’ state, albeit short-lived. Ian Donovan looks at 
the lessons for the 21st century 


A fter the defeat of Napoleon I, Europe 
was dominated by the Holy Alli¬ 
ance - the reactionary despotisms 
that came together between 1812 
and 1815 to exorcise the spectre of the French 
Revolution. The Holy Alliance, founded in 
1815 at the Congress of Vienna, brought to¬ 
gether Austria, Russia and Pmssia, the three 
central reactionary powers in Europe, which 
imposed the restoration of the Bourbon mon¬ 
archy in France. 

There followed a period of quite deep reac¬ 
tion in Europe, which was broken in 1830, 
again in France, by the overthrow of the Bour¬ 
bons: the revolution in 1830. This brought to 
power Louis Philippe, in what was called the 
Orleanist monarchy - a constitutional, semi- 
democratic setup. It was part of a mini-revo¬ 
lutionary wave. A successful uprising led to 
the creation of Belgium as a state, as distinct 
from Holland - a national liberation struggle. 
There was also an attempted revolution in Po¬ 
land, which was rapidly crushed by the three 
maui powers of the Holy Alliance. 

Historical context 

However, the key event in understanding the 
context of the Paris Commune is the European¬ 
wide revolution which broke out in 1848, de¬ 
stroying the Holy Alliance. It was a 
revolutionary wave that stalled after a certain 
point, in which the bourgeoisie revealed its 
cowardice and inability to take things beyond 
a certain point. But it was also the first occa¬ 
sion when the working class rose up as an 
independent class and attempted, albeit in an 
embryonic and ultimately unsuccessful man¬ 
ner, to impose its will on society. 

This concretised itself in June 1848, in Paris, 
with the uprising of the proletariat. In many 
ways it was a prelude to the Paris Commune. 
The armed working class took to the streets, 
under the battle cry not merely of the republic 
(which had always been the slogan of the 
bourgeoisie since the early days of the French 
revolution of 1789), but of the social republic 
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Not too late 


This week’s post brought us several cards expressing seasonal 
greetings, but precious little by way of hard cash. 

This is unfortunate, since the current issue is the last edition 
of the Weekly Worker for three weeks and I am not in a position 
to predict with any confidence that we will even make our £450 
monthly target, let alone eat into the £91 deficit accumulated 
over the year. The £80 in my mailbox this week takes us to £246, 
with £204 (plus £91) still to raise in less than two weeks. 

Despite the Christmas shutdown, we can still make it - and, 
believe me, we need to. It is very likely that we will have to raise 
our monthly target in the new year. However, comrade SH has 
shown by his example that there is an extra source of support as 
yet largely untapped. He writes: “When I log on on Thursday 
evening, I always head straight for your website. Yes, I’m one 
of those freeloaders.” 

Well, up to now, that is. Thanks for the £10 cheque, comrade. 
We need a few more like that. Last week 6,620 visitors (down 
substantially on previous weeks) to www.cpgb.org.uk did the 
same as SH and read us gratis. We also got another tenner from 
PL and a total of £60 in standing orders - another, more reliable 
way of easing my worries. 

For the rest of you out there in readerland, it’s not too late to 
make my new year a happy one • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, or send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


- that is, the republic of the poor and the work¬ 
ing people, as opposed to the republic of the 
capitalists. This anticipated what happened 
23 years later in the Paris Commune. This 
shocked and frightened the bourgeoisie, who 
bloodily suppressed the uprising in a foretaste 
of what would happen to the Commune. 

This brings me to Louis Bonaparte, who 
came to power after 1848 as a product of the 
defeat of the proletariat, the defeat of the revo¬ 
lution. There are those who say that his re¬ 
gime was a phoney replica of Napoleon I’s. 
The latter regime could be described in vari¬ 
ous ways - as a reactionary manifestation of 
revolution, or revolution in the clothes of re¬ 
action. There are many ways of capturing the 
paradox that Napoleon I, having adopted the 
symbols of monarchy, succeeded in export¬ 
ing the revolution to large sections of Europe. 

But the regime of Napoleon III, the pre¬ 
tender Louis Bonaparte, was a product of the 
inability of the French bourgeoisie to develop 
a political form though which it could carry 
out its own rule as a class. The bourgeoisie 
for over three years after the defeat of the work¬ 
ing class in 1848 was forced to rule against its 
own anti-democratic instincts, in the form of a 
republic, which had not been its general habit 
for the previous period, when they supported 
the restored monarchies that had ruled France 
since the defeat of Napoleon I. The problem 
is that the bourgeoisie was divided over the 
question of dynasty, and the question of what 
particular fomi of monarchy (Bourbon or Or¬ 
leanist) would best serve its interests. 

They could agree to differ only through 
adopting a form of republic. This strange, 
paralysed situation in the aftermath of 1848 
was a very unsatisfactory state of affairs for 
the bourgeoisie - in those sorts of quasi-revo¬ 
lutionary conditions the idea of the rule of the 
people from below appeared to be legitimised. 
This is where the fake Napoleon came in. 

Napoleon III was an adventurer who at¬ 
tempted to use the name of his illustrious uncle 
as a demagogue, appealing to the peasantry 
in the main. He was elected president in De¬ 
cember 1850, as head of a movement compris¬ 
ing declassed elements in the cities and the 
peasantry. The bourgeoisie were originally 
shocked by the election of Louis Bonaparte 
as president, but came to realise fairly quickly 
that this posed the solution to the problem of 
how they could construct a more stable state 
power. It was a means of setting aside the 
dynastic quarrels between the various mon¬ 
archist strands and constructing a strong state 
that would protect the bourgeoisie against the 
threat of revolution. 

Thus the bourgeoisie supported the com¬ 
ing to power of Louis Bonaparte as a dictator, 
which happened about a year, almost to the 
day, after he was elected. He proclaimed what 
was called the Second Empire, which was a 
parody of Napoleon I’s empire, prompting 
Marx to make his famous remark about his¬ 
tory repeating itself as a farce. Proclaiming 
himself Napoleon III, Louis Bonaparte re¬ 
duced the national assembly to a rubber 
stamp. The regime was a corrupt dictatorship, 
where prostitution flourished and every sort 
of financial chicanery prevailed. It was a dic¬ 
tatorship in which the bourgeoisie was able 
to retire from politics and gain more latitude 
than ever to pursue its own industrial and fi¬ 
nancial interests. 

The result of this was a rapid industrialisa¬ 
tion of France, and the growth of the working 
class as a class. Under this corrupt regime 
there was a major growth in the productive 
forces. This is somewhat relevant to the con¬ 
ditions under which the Commune could take 
place. 

The end of the Napoleon III regime came 
about in the context of the Franco-Prussian 


war of 1870, which ended rather tragically for 
Louis Bonaparte. He was captured at the bat¬ 
tle of Sedan, on September 2 1870. There then 
immediately followed another humiliating de¬ 
feat for the French forces, at Metz. Germany 
was at that point consolidating into a nation¬ 
state based essentially around Pmssia. It was 
able to seize the French provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine. The defeat in the reactionary war 
against Pmssia provided the spark for the 
Commune. 

Revolution 

Marx wrote in 1870 at the end of the Franco- 
Prussian war: “The French working class 
moves, therefore, under circumstances of ex¬ 
treme difficulty. Any attempt at upsetting the 
new government in the present crisis, when 
the enemy is almost knocking on the doors of 
Paris would be a desperate folly.” He goes on 
to explain that they would be smashed. And 
they were smashed. However, while this out¬ 
come was always likely, I do not think it was 
inevitable. What would have happened if they 
had not seized power? This is an abstract 
question, and it is rather difficult to stop some¬ 
thing like that from happening. Marx warned 
against it, but, once it had happened, he sup¬ 
ported it in every way. 

The overthrow of the Second Empire on 
September 4 1870 was essentially carried out 
by the working class of Paris, and France was 
proclaimed a republic. The events bear a sig¬ 
nificant resemblance to those just under 50 
years later in Germany, where the collapse of 
the kaiser’s regime led to the formation of the 
Weimar republic, hi France in 1870, as in Ger¬ 
many in 1918, the collapse of the monarchy - 
or pseudo-monarchy in the case of France - 
led to power initially falling into the hands of 
bourgeois elements. Though they were raised 
to power by the actions of the working class, 
they were hostile to the independent interests 
of the workers, and quite prepared to ally with 
the worst reaction to prevent them from tak¬ 
ing power into their own hands. 

Thus the Paris deputies of what had been 
the puppet national assembly under Napo¬ 
leon III were allowed to constitute a govern¬ 
ment which was supposed to organise the 
defence of Paris, still under siege by the Prus¬ 
sians at the time. All Parisians capable of bear¬ 
ing aims were enrolled into the national guard 
- a militia-type formation. Simply by virtue of 
the fact that everyone was called up, it had an 
enormous working class majority. 

The antagonism between these armed 
workers and the bourgeois government re¬ 
peatedly broke into open conflict. The bour¬ 
geoisie could not get away with anything. The 
result of that was a phenomenon that we have 
seen since: bourgeois defeatism. The bour¬ 
geoisie wanted the Prussians to get the war 
over with quickly so it could restore ‘order’. 

So on January 28 1871 this so-called ‘gov¬ 
ernment of national defence’ capitulated to the 
Prussians and tried to surrender Paris. But 
such was the power of the proletarian forces, 
they were unable to do so. The Prussians had 
to sign a separate armistice with the national 
guard, and they were able to occupy only a 
small comer of Paris, which was mainly a cou¬ 
ple of public parks, and that only for a few 
days. The job of taking Paris against the work¬ 
ing class was a somewhat more formidable job 
than defeating Napoleon Ill’s army. 

The point is that such was the power of this 
working class, that the French bourgeoisie 
and its supporters more or less instinctively 
regarded it as a good idea to organise some 
sort of rival power. As these events were hap¬ 
pening they took control of Versailles, the 
palace of Louis XTV and the French kings, and 
reconstituted the national assembly there. It 
was led by Adolphe Thiers, whom Marx 
called a “monstrous gnome”. He was the 
leader of the Orleanist wing of the French 
monarchist bourgeoisie. 

The ruthlessness of Thiers was notorious. 
As in so many revolutionary situations sub¬ 
sequently, one can only say that if our side 
had shown the same degree of class con¬ 
sciousness and ruthlessness in dealing with 
our enemies as he did, then the victory of the 


revolution would have been much more likely. 

The bourgeoisie was hostile to and fearful 
of the aiming of the proletariat. Therefore the 
first aim of the Versaillais was the disarming 
of the national guard, attempted on March 18 
1871. They were caught in the act trying to 
steal the national guard cannon from Mont¬ 
martre. This was done on the orders of Thiers. 
They were foiled by a combination of masses 
in the streets, the action of the national guard 
and the going over to the revolution of many 
of the troops who were sent to steal the weap¬ 
ons. 

The historian Lissagaray, who participated 
in the Commune, described what happened 
in this way: “As in our great days, the women 
were the first to act... They surrounded the 
machine guns, apostrophised the sergeant in 
command of the gun, saying, ‘This is shame¬ 
ful. What are you doing there?’ The soldiers 
did not answer. Occasionally a non-commis¬ 
sioned officer spoke to them: ‘Come, my good 
women, get out of the way.’ 

“... Suddenly a large number of national 
guards, the butt ends of their muskets up, 
women and children, appeared on the other 
flank from the Rue des Rosiers. Lecompte, sur¬ 
rounded, three times gave the order to fire. His 
men stood still, their arms ordered. The 
crowd, advancing, fraternised with them and 
Lecompte and his officers were arrested” (His¬ 
tory of the Paris Commune London 1976). hi 
fact Lecompte and Clement Thomas, two of 
the senior officers who were in command of 
that particular expedition, were just taken out 
and shot. It was one of the few incidents 
where the workers actually took summary re¬ 
venge on people who were trying to smash 
the revolution. Unfortunately there were 
rather too few of those incidents duiing the 
Commune. There was a disproportion in the 
subsequent casualties on each side. But I will 
come to that later. 

The outcome of the attempt by Versailles 
to seize the weapons was power in the hands 
of the central committee of the national guard, 
which immediately called for elections to the 
Commune, held on March 26. On March 28 
the central committee handed power over to 
the elected Commune. 

The actions of the Commune, as listed by 
Marx, speak for themselves. On April 30 they 
abolished conscription to the standing army, 
declaring the sole armed force to be the na¬ 
tional guard, into which all citizens capable of 
bearing amis would enrol. They cancelled all 
outstanding rents incurred during wartime, 
and stopped the sale of seized items that be¬ 
longed to the poor. They confirmed the elec¬ 
tion of foreigners with the slogan, ‘The flag 
of the Commune is the flag of the World Re¬ 
public”. The salaries of elected officials were 
the same as that of skilled workers. The sepa¬ 
ration of church and state, nationalisation of 
all church property and exclusion of all reli¬ 
gious symbols from schools were declared. 
The guillotine was publicly burned, and the 
Vendome column, a massive monument to Na¬ 
poleon Bonaparte and a symbol of warmon¬ 
gering and conquest, demolished. The 
organisation of workers' cooperatives in fac¬ 
tories that had previously been closed by their 
owners was begun, night work for bakers was 
banned and pawnbrokers closed down. 

The Chapel of Atonement, built by the 
French bourgeoisie as an offering in expiation 
of the execution of Louis XVI in the revolu¬ 
tion of 1789, was destroyed. (As a symbol of 
bourgeois power and as a warning to work¬ 
ers, Sacre Coeur cathedral was subsequently 
built on the top of Montmartre, in thanksgiv¬ 
ing for the crushing of the Commune.) 

Engels makes the point in his introduction 
to The civil war in France that these meas¬ 
ures were pretty much cut short: “From the 
beginning of May onwards, all their energies 
were taken up by the fight against the army 
assembled by the Versailles government in 
ever growing numbers." They were compelled 
to fight for theh fives, and revolutionary meas¬ 
ures became somewhat overshadowed by 
tins question. Paris was invaded on the west¬ 
ern and southern fronts, and had to fight a 
desperate rearguard action, which involved 
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setting the city on fire to slow down the ad¬ 
vance of the enemy. 

The Prussian and German troops were less 
inclined to hunt down Communards than the 
French Versailles troops, who basically shot 
everyone they could get their hands on. Quite 
a few people managed to escape through the 
Prussian lines. They received a certain amount 
of sympathy and solidarity: not of course from 
the top brass, but from the ordinary Prussian 
soldiers. On May 28 the last Communards 
capitulated at Belleville in eastern Paris, which 
was the main working class district. 

Leadership 

That is a very brief account of what happened, 
but it raises questions about, for example, the 
nature of the Commune. The leadership in¬ 
volved different strands of political thought. 
There were people who considered them¬ 
selves to be Jacobins in the tradition of Robes¬ 
pierre, and followers of Auguste Blanqui, one 
of the main leaders of the French workers’ 
movement in the mid-19th century. His tactics 
and methods were those of putschisnr, of 
small groups of people attempting to seize 
power on behalf of the working class. Blan¬ 
qui was already in jail at the time of the Com¬ 
mune. and was therefore not able to take part 
- luckily for him because he would have been 
shot. There were also a number of followers 
of the First International, which of course was 
founded and led by Marx, but not many of 
them were Marxists. There were also support¬ 
ers of Proudhon, who had also been involved 
in the International. And there were a minor¬ 
ity of more conscious communist elements - 
Leo Frankel, a member of the general council 
of the International, was an elected member 
of the Commune. 

As Lissagaray noted, “Many years would 
have been required for the development of the 
party of labour, hampered by young bour¬ 
geois adventurers in search of a reputation, 
encumbered by the conspiracy-mongers and 
romantic visionaries, still ignorant of the ad¬ 
ministrative and political mechanism of the 
bourgeois regime that they attacked." They 
did not know what they were doing to a large 
extent. But despite these shortcomings they 
managed to tap into the enormous revolution¬ 
ary energy of the French working class and 
the Paris proletariat in particular. 

People like Eugene Varlin, a Proudhonist 
and member of the International, and an 
elected member of the commune for the sixth 
district of Paris, was shot by the Versaillais at 
the end of the Commune. People like Dele- 
schluze, representing the 19th district, a mem¬ 
ber of the committee of public safety set up 
as the Commune was showing signs of los¬ 
ing its battle with Versailles, who was killed in 
one of the last skirmishes on the left bank of 
the Seine. There were Polish military exiles, 
such as Dombrowski and Wroblewski, peo¬ 
ple who fled the aftermath of the Polish revo¬ 
lution of 1830. They were murdered wholesale 
by the Versaillais. We honour these people, 
but we recognise how immature they were, 
the massive shortcomings and mistakes they 
made. 

The timidity of the Commune leadership 
was quite astonishing in some ways, espe¬ 
cially compared to the Bolsheviks. In the very 
early period the French bourgeoisie was in a 
desperate situation. It had been defeated in 
war, it had a working class that had seized 
control of the capital, and its army was largely 
in captivity. Yet the Communards failed to 
march on Versailles. That might not have 
worked, but it would have put them on the 
offensive. 

They failed, as Marx pointed out, to seize 
the Bank of France. In fact in the first few weeks 
the Commune was involved in negotiations 
with the deputy governor of the bank (the 
governor himself had fled), which had 2,000 
million francs at its disposal, to be able to pay 
the workers, to keep the Commune going. 
There is a tragic and comical interlude involv¬ 
ing Beslay, a Proudhonist member of the Com¬ 
mune from the sixth arrondissement who was 
in charge of negotiations. Fie reported to the 
leading body of the Commune: “The bank is 


the leading body of the country. Without it, 
no more industry, no more commerce. If you 
violate it, all its notes will be so much waste 
paper.” What absolute rubbish. This shows 
a superstitious regard for private property, 
despite the revolutionary pretensions of the 
Proudhonists - the expropriation of the banks 
had been part of Proudhon’s programme. 

They failed to spread the Commune to other 
parts of France. There was a movement, par¬ 
allel to the Commune, in several French cities, 
all the way down to Marseilles, Toulouse, 
Lyon and St Etienne, amongst others, but it 
was leaderless and petered out fairly quickly. 
This movement did not actually get to the point 
of seizing power anywhere else. Marx calls the 
situation a civil war arid in some ways it was, 
but it was not actually fought as a civil war. 
The Communards remained on the defensive 
and did not see themselves as competing with 
Versailles for the right to rule the country. They 
had a conception of Paris as a free town, which 
the rest of France could imitate if they chose. 

And yet for a while France was there for the 
taking. The Versaillais had nothing to begin 
with. Around April 1 1871, they had, as Lissa¬ 
garay chronicled, “only the rabble of March 
18, strengthened by five or six regiments, 
about 35.000 men, with 3,000horses and 5.000 
gendarmes” (the gendarmes were the only 
corps with any solidity). He quotes the dis¬ 
missive attitude of the Commune to these 
troops: “Paris did not believe in the existence 
of this army. The popular papers demanded a 
sortie, speaking of the journey to Versailles 
as a promenade.” 

They allowed Versailles to build an army out 
of very little. Initially the Commune had far su¬ 
perior forces. At least 60,000 men, 200,000 
muskets, 1,200 cannons, five forts, munitions 
enough to last for years, and milliards of 
francs. Said Lissagaray: “What else is wanted 
to conquer? Some revolutionary instinct. 
There was not a man at the Hotel de Ville [the 
city hall, the Commune headquarters] who did 
not boast of possessing it.” But unfortu¬ 
nately, in the absence of a coherent pro¬ 
gramme, such forces were not enough. 

The form of the Commune was basically 
that of a municipal council, which was directly 
elected. Initially Paris was divided into 20 elec¬ 
toral districts or arrondissements, a bit like 
London boroughs. The question of democ¬ 
racy within this situation is key. The bourgeoi¬ 
sie had proposed its own electoral system for 
after the war: they wanted the areas to elect 
60 councillors between them - three from each 
one, irrespective of the size of the population. 
So, for example, the 11th arrondissement 
would have three councillors despite the fact 
that it had a population of 150,000, while an¬ 
other arrondissement, where the bourgeoisie 
lived, would have three councillors for its 
45,000 population. 

The Commune on the other hand decreed 
that there would be one councillor for every 
20,000 electors, or each fraction of 20,000, 
which meant 90 representatives in all. A rather 
more equitable system. Marx comments in his 
address to the general council of the Interna¬ 
tional, shortly after the defeat of 1871: “The 
Commune was fomied by municipal council¬ 
lors, chosen by universal suffrage in various 
wards of the town, responsible and revoca¬ 
ble for short temis. The majority of its mem¬ 
bers were naturally working men, or 
acknowledged representatives of the work¬ 
ing class. 

“The Commune was to be a working, not a 
parliamentary body, executive and legislative 
at the same time. Instead of continuing to be 
the agent of the central government, the po¬ 
lice was at once stripped of its political at¬ 
tributes, and turned into the responsible and 
at all time revocable agents of the Commune. 
So were the officials of all other branches of 
the administration. From members of the Com¬ 
mune downwards, the public service had to 
be done at workmen’s wages.” 

It is also worth examining what the national 
guard, the core of the Commune, actually was. 
It was not a workers’ militia at first - but it 
evolved into one. It was an irregular, state- 
sanctioned organisation, based on the masses, 



The Commune’s 
national guard: 
the population 
armed 


whose purpose was the defence of Paris in 
times of war. It was a product of French his¬ 
tory, and the at that time incomplete formation 
of the French bourgeois state. This militia-type 
organisation grew out of Jacobinism and 
democratic revolution, which to some extent 
had been the traditions of the bourgeoisie. 
But it proved its non-utility for the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, because it did not separate the ranks of 
this particular armed force from the rest of the 
population. Hence in the middle of a revolu¬ 
tionary upsurge, at the time of defeat in the 
reactionary war against Germany, it became 
the military, and also the political, locus of the 
working class revolution. 


Lessons 

Both the bourgeoisie and conscious elements 
of the working class drew crucial lessons from 
this. The bourgeoisie was alerted to the dan¬ 
ger of aimed formations that are not separated 
from the masses, and the need for a profes¬ 
sional, or at least a regular, standing army. The 
Versaillais had to build one from scratch, out 
of the ruins of Bonaparte’s forces. But this 
would not have been possible without the 
lack of consciousness about aims and strat¬ 
egy from the leadership of the Commune. So 
from our point of view the lesson is that we 
need to shatter the regular forces of the bour¬ 
geois state. We need to split the army from 
below. You can argue that the national guard 
was a split in the army from below. 

On a more general programmatic level, there 
are also lessons to be drawn about the rela¬ 
tionship between bourgeois democracy and 
working class rule. The Paris Commune, you 
could argue, was not a soviet. Formally it was 
a municipal council. It was elected by univer¬ 
sal suffrage, not based in its organisational 
form on workplaces - the Russian soviets in 
1905 basically grew out of the strike commit¬ 
tees. But the Commune was much more of a 
traditional state/democratic-type organisation 
than that. That does not mean I regard the 
Commune as an inferior fomi of organisation 
to a soviet. There is more than one way to skin 
a cat. I have no dogmatic hostility to utilising 
particular historically evolved formations, 
such as the municipal councils that came from 
1789 and subsequently became the organisa¬ 


tional fomi of a very short-lived workers’ state. 
The key to it was, as Marx said, the end of the 
distinction between the legislative and the 
executive, and the creation of a working body, 
which, combined with the universal arming of 
the population and attacks on private prop¬ 
erty - expropriating factories and reopening 
closed workplaces under workers’ manage¬ 
ment - was clearly a break with capitalism. 

Looking at the Paris Commune through the 
spectacles of the Russian Revolution, it is clear 
that unlike in Russia, where the working class 
was compelled to improvise dual power forms 
entirely from scratch, the connnune gave a 
new, socialist content to that which was de¬ 
rived from older forms, from Jacobinism and 
the most democratic aspects of earlier French 
revolutionary traditions, the municipal coun¬ 
cil. The Commune was not a new thing as a 
body: there was a commune in 1789, which 
was a municipal council as well. But it gained 
a new content. Universal suffrage in this sort 
of situation, as a demand against the bour¬ 
geoisie that was afraid of working class power 
(which is why they supported Napoleon III 
in the first place), has a real democratic-revo¬ 
lutionary cutting edge. 

This raises some interesting questions 
about the role of democratic demands as a 
driving force for proletarian revolution. It is 
clear to me that in this situation, in a country 
with a tradition of revolutionary-democratic 
agitation, where the system has been brought 
to disaster by a regime of anti-democracy 
under capitalism, this kind of demand for de¬ 
mocracy could have a revolutionary dynamic. 
It is not so clear to me that in other situations, 
such as in contemporary Argentina, where 
there has been universal suffrage for a long 
time, where capitalism is going into a situa¬ 
tion of economic collapse, such demands 
would have the same progressive significance 
or revolutionary potential. 

The debate about Argentina is about 
whether a constituent assembly could be the 
locus of some sort of revolutionary attack 
upon capitalism. I have grave doubts. Remem¬ 
ber, the situation in Argentina was not pro¬ 
voked by a crisis in war or attack on formal 
democracy. It arose because the bottom fell 
out of the economy, which necessitated as a 
minimum programme some sort of attack on 
capital’s power over the means of production 
itself. I do not see a constituent assembly, 
which is a call for a new democracy, a half-way- 
house to the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
performing such a role. I am uneasy about 
raising demands that artificially isolate the 
political form from a major economic catastro¬ 
phe. The question of private property and 
direct workers’ control was on the agenda in 
Argentina - it was a revolutionary situation. 

One further question is the relationship be¬ 
tween counterrevolution in the 19th and 20th 
centuries: ie, the relationship between coun¬ 
terrevolution and fascism. Lissagaray de¬ 
scribes the bloody suppression of the 
Commune and the terror, the real massacres 
that took place after the Versaillais recon¬ 
quered Paris. Lenin made a distinction be¬ 
tween supposedly progressive capitalism in 
the 19th century and reactionary imperialism 
in the 20th century. But reading accounts of 
the suppression of the Commune makes me 
wonder if there was really such a massive dif¬ 
ference. There is a considerable resemblance 
between the white terror and the butchery of 
tens of thousands of workers, the torture and 
degradation and deportations and massive 
blood lust against the Communards by the 
French bourgeoisie, and such phenomena as 
the crushing of the Hungarian soviet repub¬ 
lic in 1919. Similar white terror, similar barba¬ 
rism and massacres. 

It used to be a standard riposte to the Brit¬ 
ish establishment’s anti-Nazism that tine Brit¬ 
ish are just as bad: they invented 
concentration camps in the Boer War. But I 
do not think that is tme. I think the French 
bourgeoisie invented concentration camps: 
they built them in places like New Caledonia, 
where they sent the Communards to die. They 
invented the concentration camp to imprison 
the captives of the defeated Commune • 
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radically different social and sexual norms 
to those which we are accustomed today, 
testify. Not all of these, of course, are 
necessarily to be held up as models of 
rationality, or even in any way superior 
to our own. But it ought to be clear that 
one very damaging factor in terms of the 
way our society deals with questions of 
child abuse is the damage that bigotry, 
social ostracism and the threat of vio¬ 
lence do to many individuals - often as 
much or even more damage in fact as acts 
of sexual abuse themselves. The family 
is of course the main site for sexual abuse, 
and thereby the breeding ground for fu¬ 
ture ‘paedophiles’ - that is, the tragic 
cycle of those who are so damaged by 
non-consensual sexual behaviour that 
they come to see it as normal - to be re¬ 
peated when they acquire the power to 
abuse the next generation. Yet the real 
agenda of Blair, and the tabloid press, can 
be summed up as ‘family values’, which 
involve precisely the strengthening of 
this flawed and often oppressive social 
institution and increasing the power of 
adults over children - a power which it¬ 
self so often facilitates this social evil in 
the first place. 

It is no coincidence, for instance, that 
the Blair government's modifications of 
the laws on sexual matters are concurrent 
with a whole range of measures in other 
fields, that even many on the left and 
beyond who howl with the wolves about 
‘child-sex’ would recognise as bourgeois 
social authoritarianism. From crack¬ 
downs on truants, to harassment of the 
unemployed into low-paying jobs, to 
zero-tolerance schemes regarding petty 
crime (the cause of which is self-evi¬ 
dently die result of decades of neoliberal 
attacks on the standard of living and pros¬ 
pects of ordinary people), the linkage 
between all these things should not be 
that hard to spot. Yet many otherwise 
class-conscious people lose all sem¬ 
blance of an independent class outlook 
when confronted with sexuality and 
youth. 

The existence of this political blind 
spot on the left, diat often has otherwise 
capable militants dancing to the tune of 
the rightwing media, makes the elabora¬ 
tion and propagation of an independent 
socialist perspective on this question 
more, not less, urgent. We will not be 
deterred from frank comment when these 
kinds of issues inevitably arise. And we 
will certainly not submit to demands for 
censorship on the part of those who are 
either unwilling or unable to buck the 
bourgeois consensus in the search for 
an independent, working class struggle 
for truth • 


Ian Donovan responds to the furore over 
the letter published in Weekly Worker 459 


T he publication of the letter by 
John Hughes of Hull in the 
Weekly Worker a couple of weeks 
ago has produced a fluny of out¬ 
rage on the UK Left Network e-list - from 
a number of die-hard opponents of the 
CPGB, as well as some independent left¬ 
ists and even some of our own comrades 
(December 5). 

This letter, from an individual reader, 
criticised David Blunkett’s proposals for 
changes in legislation regarding under¬ 
age sex, particularly the proposals that 
will make sex with adolescents under 13 
legally the equivalent of rape (whereas 
previously such activities, in the absence 
of force or other forms of coercion, had 
been regarded as a separate, lesser crime 
of unlawful sexual intercourse) and also 
the proposal by the government to crack 
down on so-called ‘grooming’, in inter¬ 
net chat rooms and the like - the author 
of the letter pointed out the potential for 
these kinds of laws to ensnare people en¬ 
gaged in innocent activities. 

Some critics considered the graphic 
manner in which the author argued his 
case distasteful, or even that the author’s 
words revealed something distasteful 
about his own sympathies in such mat¬ 
ters - and therefore demanded that the 
Weekly Worker should “apologise” for 
printing the letter. Our comrade Lawrie 
Coombs criticised us for publishing this 
“ham-fisted”, “ill-thought out”, “whim¬ 
sical” and “inane” letter in last week’s 
paper (December 12; two further such 
offerings can be read in the cmrent issue 
- ed). In fact, though some of the exam¬ 
ples Hughes gave to illustrate his points 
could be considered dubious and bor¬ 
derline, even points made in this way 
should be dealt with rationally, not in 
terms of demands for censorship and a 
lynch-mob mentality. 

In my view, the Weekly Worker has 
nothing to “apologise” for in publishing 
this contribution - our letters page is well 
known for carrying a wide range of 
views, some of which our own comrades, 
or sections of them, will find distasteful. 
In no sense does the publication of this 
letter imply agreement with its contents, 
any more than publishing the letter from 
an avowed Stalinist in last week’s paper 
implies agreement with the views of that 
particular individual - considering the 
millions of deaths that Stalin was respon¬ 
sible for in the last century, it is not be¬ 
yond the bounds of possibility that some 
who pick up the Weekly Worker will find 
that equally as offensive as the letter our 
critics are complaining about. Logically 
they should be more offended. 

This question stirred up a hornet’s nest 
on UKLN. Not for the first time, a shrill 
element was heard demanding censor¬ 
ship of the Weekly Worker: our weekly 
advertisement should be banned, they 
clamoured, since we had dared to pub¬ 
lish a “pro-paedophile” letter. The out¬ 
rage of those habitually hostile to the 
CPGB - particularly elements sympathetic 
to ultra-Stalinism, along with people ei¬ 
ther from, or with a political background 
in, tiie Socialist Party of Peter Taaffe - led 


Hung out to dry: hysterical witch-hunt infects sections of the left 


to an attempt by one of the moderators, 
Mick Hall, an independent member of the 
Socialist Alliance, to actually initiate such 
a ban, threatening to resign if no action 
was taken. He did indeed resign when the 
demand for a ban was voted down in a 
rather sparse attempt at a poll - only a 
couple of dozen or so voted in the poll 
out of around UKLN 500 subscribers. 

A further proposal, without threaten¬ 
ing any ban - on whether we should 
apologise for printing this letter - gained 
a two-to-one majority in favour of an 
apology on a similarly low poll. Of course, 
while this reveals that e-lists generate 
apathy on a substantial scale, neverthe¬ 
less the fact that a section of the left has 
such a hysterical attitude to these ques¬ 
tions as to seek to ban those who defend 
an alternative view is a disturbing symp¬ 
tom of a low level of political confidence, 
of adaptation to backward conscious¬ 
ness and of susceptibility to the moral 
panics got up by the bosses’ media. It 
also points to the absence of any view 
on sex and sexuality that is independent 
of tiie bourgeoisie and its moralising cam¬ 
paigns and witch-hunts. 

Our attitude to these questions is pri¬ 
marily determined by the overall aims of 
the communist project itself - the libera¬ 
tion of humanity from all forms of oppres¬ 
sion and exploitation, and the creation of 
a classless, stateless society. In this re¬ 
gard, we judge all laws, cultural practices 
and taboos, etc by the role they play in 
society in either enhancing, or alterna¬ 
tively repressing, the rights of ordinary 
people and their power to control their 
own lives. 

With regal'd to youth, in the period of 
transition from childhood to adult life, 
there are particularly complex and sensi¬ 
tive questions involved, in which bour¬ 
geois morality plays a role that is often 
quite poisonous and irrational. The ob¬ 
vious fact, for instance - as pointed out 
by our letter writer - that youths who are 
old enough to be tried for murder are at 
the same time considered too young to 
be able to consent to sex is an incongru¬ 
ity that lays bare the inhumanity of the 
British system of criminal injustice. The 
fact that in both kinds of cases those in¬ 
dividuals involved often find themselves 
at the receiving end of hysterical hate- 
mongering in the tabloid press, includ¬ 
ing the open incitement of lynch mobs, 
only underlines the brutal irrationality of 
the bourgeoisie’s discourse on these 
sensitive matters. 

But logic and consistency are not 
what the bourgeoisie’s laws to regulate 
the freedoms of youth are about. Nor, de¬ 
spite their hypocritical pretences, are they 
about protecting youths from sexual 
coercion. Rather, they tend to produce, 
and indeed are aimed at producing, a 
society where the oppressive power of 


the state combined with that vested in 
adults, and particularly parents, over 
youth is reinforced. In this society, 
youths who. for any number of reasons, 
are forced to leave their family homes, are 
confronted with the choice of foster care, 
children’s homes or ... ultimately, home¬ 
lessness on the streets, with all that leads 
to, including prostitution and the like. 

The demands in the minimum section 
of our draft programme addressed at the 
problems of youth are aimed at ending 
absolute financial dependence on the 
family and coercive relationships with 
adults in general. Such demands as the 
“democratisation” of schools and col¬ 
leges, the provision of grants set at the 
level of the “minimum wage”, and "the 
provision of housing/hostels for youth 
to enter of their own choice for longer and 
shorter periods when they lose their par¬ 
ents or choose to leave them” are indeed 
only a meagre start in providing the 
means for young people to socially de¬ 
velop and assert themselves as individu¬ 
als. At the same time, we demand 
“extensive provision of education and 
counselling facilities on all sexual matters, 
free from moralistic judgement... to en¬ 
able youth to develop themselves in all 
areas of sexuality and reproduction”. 

This empowerment is the program¬ 
matic context of our demand for the abo¬ 
lition of all age-of-consent laws - not, as 
some malicious and prejudiced elements 
in the recent debate, and indeed in wider 
society, contend, as part of some so- 
called “paedophiles’ charter”, but in or¬ 
der to enhance the independence and 
freedom of choice of youth in all matters 
in which they choose to live their lives, 
including matters concerned with rela¬ 
tionships and sex. Society has an obli¬ 
gation to protect those people, whatever 
their age, whose level of emotional com¬ 
prehension impedes their ability to un¬ 
derstand the meaning and consequences 
of sexual activity from being exploited by 
those whose own dysfunctional sexual¬ 
ity drives them to seek gratification with¬ 
out obtaining meaningful consent. But 
this protection should not be at the ex¬ 
pense of those who are capable of con¬ 
sent - a capability which varies not so 
much by age, but by individual. 

Since there is a very large probability 
that the latter category of youth will ig¬ 
nore prohibitions, and actively seek to 


express themselves sexually in any case 
- sometimes with their peers, sometimes 
with older partners whose attraction is 
their greater maturity in many cases - any 
age of consent inevitably leads to the vic¬ 
timisation of people involved in com¬ 
pletely consensual relationships: a major 
injustice, particularly in this society, given 
the tendency of reactionary social forces 
to encourage bloodthirsty and irrational 
responses. 

In place of such a blanket law, society 
should substitute a more nuanced social 
norm, based around the concept and 
practice of effective consent. Regarding 
any sexual activity, consent must not 
only be given, but must be effective - ie, 
the young person concerned must be 
capable, whether their age is 16 or below, 
of understanding the meaning of the 
activity they are ‘consenting’ to, on an 
individual basis, not on the basis of some 
arbitrarily imposed age. In the absence 
of a reasonable suspicion of abuse, the 
social norm should be that those who 
choose to be together should be left in 
peace to get on with their lives and rela¬ 
tionships. 

But socialists are also in favour of a 
norm, whereby all members of society are 
conditioned by habit to look after the wel¬ 
fare of others - not in the sense of encour¬ 
aging a society of busybodies, but in the 
sense that if some relationship gives rise 
to a reasonable suspicion of being abu¬ 
sive and non-consensual, investigations 
will take place. If accusations of abuse 
are levelled and there is a case to answer, 
they should be decided by a jury of ordi¬ 
nary working people according to the 
concept of effective consent elaborated 
above. 

This is actually not a difficult concept: 
society already uses this kind of criteria, 
however imperfectly, given the prejudices 
that persist in this field, for certain cat¬ 
egories of vulnerable people who are 
otherwise legally adults - people with 
certain types of psychological and learn¬ 
ing disabilities, etc. It is not above the 
power of organisation and intelligence of 
ordinary people to discern whether an ac¬ 
cusation of abuse is accurate or not in 
teims of a relationship involving a young 
person, any more than it is beyond com¬ 
prehension in cases like these. The cir¬ 
cumstances - including, but not neces¬ 
sarily limited to, the expressed wishes of 
the parties concerned - all are generally 
taken into account in such cases in de¬ 
termining whether consent is genuine 
and effective or not. 

Human sexuality is a very varied and 
variable thing, as the history of a number 
of different societies in the past, that had 


Logic and consistency are not what 
the bourgeoisie’s laws to regulate 
the freedoms of youth are about 
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'Riming away from history 


Eric Hobsbawm Interesting times: a 20th century life London 2002, pp 448, £20 


# jA ■riters of autobiogra- 

O a a phies have also to 

■■aa be readers of auto- 
biographies,” the 
celebrated historian, Eric Hobsbawm, 
writes in the opening to his memoirs of 
the 20th century - or the “age of ex¬ 
tremes”, as he has called it. The “short 
20th century” is not only broadly 
equated with the birth and death of the 
Soviet social formation, but also with 
Hobsbawm’s own life. His autobiography 
bears witness to, amongst other things, 
the Soviet experiment, the intellectual life 
of the Communist Party of Great Britain, 
the emergence of jazz as a mode of expe¬ 
rience, and the new reformation of the 
social and historical sciences under the 
guidance of Hobsbawm and other Marx¬ 
ist and structural historians. 

It is the autobiography of a Marxist, 
jazz fanatic, cosmopolitan, intellectual, 
non-jewish jew who was present at some 
of the 20th century’s most significant mo¬ 
ments. It is deeply unsatisfying as an au¬ 
tobiography, however, and leaves at least 
this reader with a sense of despair at the 
kinds of intellectual and political solu¬ 
tions and prescriptions he draws from 
the experience of the last century - solu¬ 
tions which are simply capitulations to 
the extended rule of capital. 

The question of Marxist biography 
and autobiography is central to any un¬ 
derstanding of the ways in which social 
and historical forces are refracted 
through the individual. As Marx says in 
The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bo¬ 
naparte , “Men make their own history, 
but they do not make it under circum¬ 
stances chosen by themselves, but un¬ 
der circumstances directly encountered, 
given and transmitted from the past. The 
tradition of all the dead generations 
weighs like a nightmare on the brain of 
the living” (K Marx CW Vol 11, London 
1979, pl03). So a truly Marxist biography 
has to engage in a twofold process - the 
elucidation of the investment of the his¬ 
torical forces in the individual and the 
transformation of those forces in turn by 
the individual and the social class from 
which they emerge. 

The Marxist biographer and autobiog¬ 
rapher has to clearly understand the his¬ 
torical balance of forces in any period, 
and the traditions of the dead, which are 
brought to bear on the subjective wills 
of history. The counterposing dialectic 
of circumstance and subjectivity should 
be the relentless passion of the Marxist 
biographer - each pause in the life of its 
subject should be examined using the 
methodology of Marxism - from the con¬ 
crete to the abstract and back again. This 
clearly does not mean the kind of sterile 
diamat, Stakhanovite biographies of 
great Soviet heroes and so on, but a clear 
assessment of history and the people 
who make it. 

At the same time there should be a 
clear distinction between Marxist auto¬ 
biography and biography. Of course 
autobiographical writings give us great 
insights into the actions and circum¬ 
stances of Marxists participating in the 
struggles of the working class, but they 
are often written without the clarify and 
objectivity of distance. Biographies give 
us that measure and distance, but often 
discard the kinds of vibrant, subjective 
assessments of history made in the heart 
of the struggle. Thus Trotsky’s autobi¬ 
ography is understandably both a mas¬ 
terly and a flawed work. Certainly it is one 
of the great memoirs of history, but com¬ 
pared to the three-volume biography by 
Isaac Deutscher it is clearly insignificant. 
Deutscher’s biography is perceived by 
many Marxists as the greatest work of 



non-fiction of the last century, but of 
course it lacks the vitality of Trotsky’s 
first-hand account. 

What is puzzling in the realm of Marx¬ 
ist biography and autobiography is, de¬ 
spite the sheer diversity in terms of 
quality and scope of these works, there 
has been no definitive biography of 
Marx, for example, published in English - 
the most substantial being that by David 
McLellan. The recent work by Francis 
Wheen is the biographical equivalent of 
Will Young telling Smash Hits readers that 
he was a follower of Marx, as he did re¬ 
cently. Wheen adds nothing to Marx, the 
individual, and does a great disservice 
to his ideas, which are dismissed in three 
lines. Trotsky’s biographies of the 
youthful Lenin and of Stalin are deeply 
flawed, whilst non-Marxist biographical 
attempts, such as those by Dmitri Volko- 
gonov on Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin, are 
useful, but have a different ideological 
project inscribed into them. Perhaps the 
two most successful biographies over 
recent years have been Cathy Porter’s 
excellent biography of Alexandra Kollon- 
tai and the superb biography by Stephen 
Cohen of Bukharin. The latter, in particu¬ 
lar, is crucial to our understanding of the 
philosophy and tragic role of Bukharin 
of which most Trotskyists still remain 
unaware. 

We are faced with different problems 
when we look at the Marxist autobiogra¬ 
phy in more depth. Bukharin's fictional¬ 
ised autobiography How it all began 
recently emerged from the KGB archives, 
as have some of Isaac Babel’s diaries and 
writings. In the British context Harold 
Heslop’s Out of the old earth is a recent 
addition to the genre - the fact that you 
are probably thinking ‘who?’ is the rea¬ 
son you should be reading it. Fictional¬ 
ised autobiographies such as Vasily 
Grossman’s unparalleled Life andfate and 
Edward Upward’s trilogy on the Commu¬ 
nist Party, The spiral ascent, are also 
important. 

Perhaps the greatest autobiography of 
the last century is Victor Serge's Mem¬ 
oirs of a revolutionary. It is superior to 
Trotsky’s comparable account in that it 
is more clear-sighted than Trotsky on the 
nature of the Soviet experience and be¬ 
cause, in simple terms, he died later. 
More clearly than Trotsky he delineated 


Not a Marxist 
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that complex rela¬ 
tionship between 
the social forces and 
the individual which 
Trotsky was incapa¬ 
ble of truly under¬ 
standing. He also 
gives the lie to any 
idea of a ‘Trotskyist’ 
left opposition inci¬ 
dentally and, as 
Serge was really the 
only oppositionist 
to witness the 
camps, his testa¬ 
ment is all the more 
important. 

So how does 
Hobsbawm fare in 
relation to these 
other witnesses of 
the disaster of the 
20th century? In 
short, not very well 
- and not just be¬ 
cause his political 
recipes are so ill 
thought out. The 
book is a reflection 
on the 20th century and the author’s re¬ 
lationship to it. The rationale of the book 
is that he was there at some of the most 
important moments and that he met some 
of the most important people. Now the 
latter cannot be denied and part of the 
interest of the book is Hobsbawm's meet¬ 
ings and greetings with a range of per¬ 
sonalities - good and bad: Isaiah Berlin, 
Harry Pollitt. Paul Baran, Guevara, Al¬ 
thusser, Raphael Samuel and so on. His 
talks with these people are as illuminat¬ 
ing as any other subjective biography. I 
would probably include in my own fu¬ 
ture memoirs a brief chat I may once have 
had with Che Guevara or whoever. In 
substance though these accounts are 
slight - largely because the conversa¬ 
tions are so facile and superficial as to 
add nothing to the historical record. 

In temis of his experience of witness¬ 
ing great events - it is somewhat inferior 
to most individual’s experiences in the 
last century of war, migration and geno¬ 
cide. Pick on the average person from all 
the millions and their experiences of 
those great events will have more mo¬ 
ment. Firstly, because they experienced 
them from the inside, as Hobsbawm 
clearly did not (he makes a virtue of hav¬ 
ing no sympathy with the ordinary mass 
of people), and secondly, because the life 
of an academic historian, even one of the 
left, is not likely to leave you breathless 
with anticipation for the next chapter. Yes, 
Hobsbawm lived in the 20th century, but 
didn’t we all? 

Even more problematic is his abdica¬ 
tion of Marxist history-writing and self¬ 
elucidation in his adoption of the petty 
‘who I met and where’ mode so beloved 
of members of the British establishment. 
In his introduction he argues that, “If you 
do not want to understand the 20th cen¬ 
tury, read the autobiographies of the self- 
justifiers, the counsels for their own 
defence, and of their obverse, the repent¬ 
ant sinners” (pxii). Yet the book manages 
exactly to excuse his Stalinist, past whilst 
at the same time repenting of Marxism 
and totally abandoning any hopes for 
profound social change and human lib¬ 
eration. At the close of his book, watch¬ 
ing the attacks on the twin towers, he 
explicitly states of capitalism that he “no 
longer believes in our alternative to it” 
(p414), adding that “I am prepared to 


concede, with regret, that Lenin’s 
Comintern was not such a good idea” 
(p418). One can only laugh at his abdi¬ 
cation of any kind of political judgement 
on our Marxist history, even if only to 
provide some kind of comprehensive 
obituary of 20th century Marxism - which 
he patently does not and cannot. 

The book is structured chronologi¬ 
cally until the last five chapters, which 
deal respectively with the themes of the 
historical profession, globalisation and 
his experiences of France, Italy, Spain, the 
third world and the United States. The 
book ends with a hymn of triumph for 
democratic American capitalism as the 
only route for a labouring humanity. 

From his birth in Egypt through to his 
schooling in Vienna and Berlin, Hobs¬ 
bawm, a child of a Viennese mother and 
English jewish father, recounts the 
gradual permeation of Marxist ideas into 
his consciousness. By the early 1930s 
the experience of nationalism, anti-semit- 
ism and poverty led Hobsbawm into a 
communist school students' group. As 
he notes of his experiences in Berlin, it is 
difficult now to “see what it meant to live 
in a world that was simply not expected 
to last, in something that could not re¬ 
ally even be described as a world, but 
merely as a provisional way-station be¬ 
tween a dead past and a future not yet 
born, unless perhaps in the depth of 
revolutionary Russia” (p47). His commit¬ 
ment to ‘official communism’ lasted for 
over half a century: disillusioned, scep¬ 
tical and of course, no longer a revolu¬ 
tionary - he remained a member of the 
‘official’ CPGB until its demise in 1991. 

Condemning third period Stalinism 
and the ‘social-fascist’ policy, Hobs¬ 
bawm fondly remembers and still justi¬ 
fies the popular front in France as the only 
viable tactical option of the period. After 
his emigration to Britain he was never 
again active in the communist movement 
at either national or branch level apart 
from his chairing of the Communist Party 
Historians Groups - he is justly proud to 
have worked with Christopher Hill and 
AL Morton. Even though he retained his 
party membership and engaged in dissi¬ 
dent activity after the crisis of 1956 with 
Hill, lohn Saville and EP Thompson, he 
had already come to abandon the revo¬ 
lutionary convictions of his youth in a 
period of stability, prosperity and aca¬ 
demic success. As he says of himself, he 
became “an accepted member of the of¬ 
ficial British cultural establishment” 
(p40). 

Hobsbawm makes some interesting 
points about the Annales school of his¬ 
toriography in the 50s, about his tutor, 
the medievalist Mark Postan, and also 
about Piero Sraffa. The problems of this 
work are exposed by another recounting 
of Sraffa in Ray Monk’s biography of 
Wittgenstein, in which there is a much 
clearer assessment of the relationship 
between Sraffa and the imprisoned 
Gramsci. There are some interesting vi¬ 
gnettes on James Klugmann, JD Bernal, 
Margot Heinemann and other CP lumi¬ 
naries, but they add little to already ex¬ 
isting accounts of the cultural life of the 
party. His greatest praise is reserved for 
Georgi Dimitrov, the Comintern function¬ 
ary whom he describes in heroic terms 
for his resistance to the Nazi ideological 
onslaught against the German commu¬ 
nists. As an aside he also mentions his 
intellectual debt to the Austrian Marxist, 
Ernst Fischer, who, incidentally, is the 
subject of a truly outstanding short 
Marxist biographical study by John 
Berger. 

Although personally friendly to EP 
Thompson, he does pass a rather criti¬ 


cal judgement on Thompson’s histori¬ 
cal work after the latter left the party in 
1956. As Thompson is the better his¬ 
torian and (for all his idiosyncrasies) 
the better Marxist, this is rather unfair. 
Hobsbawm’s historical work is un¬ 
doubtedly of importance, particularly 
as regards primitive rebellion and pre¬ 
capitalist social and economic forma¬ 
tions, but his four-book project on the 
19th and 20th century develop no new 
substantial understanding of capital¬ 
ism, as in Maurice Dobbs’s or Robert 
Brenner’s work. Neither does it add 
much to the elaboration of history from 
below, cultural history and working 
class history, as does the great work 
of Thompson, Christopher Hill and 
Raphael Samuel. As a structural histo¬ 
rian he is certainly outgunned by Vic¬ 
tor Kiernan and his great work on 
imperialism. Hobsbawm’s enduring 
fame will largely rest on the comfort he 
has given to the British establishment 
in his journey from revolutionary to 
doubting neoliberal. 

After the publication of ‘The forward 
march of Labour halted’ in Marxism To¬ 
day Hobsbawm recounts the way in 
which he became an advisor to Neil Kin- 
nock. particularly welcoming the expul¬ 
sion of the Militant Tendency from the 
Labour Party. He is sanguine about the 
collapse of the Soviet Union and simply 
sees it as the final judgement upon Marx¬ 
ist revolutionary politics. His chapters on 
globalisation and the United States sim¬ 
ply reaffirm the reality of Fukuyama’s 
vision of an endless, self-sustaining capi¬ 
talism without competitors. The degen¬ 
erated, Stalinised concepts present at the 
birth of his revolutionary politics are 
transformed into justifications for the 
abdication of any proper intervention in 
the historical process. 

The tragedy of his biography is its 
sheer lifelessness in political and emo¬ 
tional terms. The listing of events and 
people, the pandering to the establish¬ 
ment, the turning away in practice from 
any kind of human project, the embrac¬ 
ing of a bizarre cosmopolitanism - all 
point to the political bankruptcy of ‘offi¬ 
cial communism’ and its rapprochement 
with capital. 

The fate of Hobsbawm is a clear sig¬ 
nal to us all to remember what a truly 
Marxist life should be - one of struggle 
for consistent democracy, theoretical 
elaboration and revolutionary practice. 
Autobiographies of people leading such 
a life are needed, not those of compla¬ 
cent and smug academics, whose rotten 
politics brought us to this impasse in the 
first place. 

As Victor Serge said in his autobiog¬ 
raphy, “For my part, I have undergone a 
little over 10 years of various forms of 
captivity, agitated in seven countries, and 
written 20 books. I own nothing. On sev¬ 
eral occasions a press with a vast circu¬ 
lation has hurled filth at me because I 
spoke the truth. Behind us lies a victori¬ 
ous revolution gone astray, several abor¬ 
tive attempts at revolution, and 
massacres in so great a number as to in¬ 
spire a certain dizziness. And to think that 
it is not over yet. Let me be done with 
this digression: those were the only 
roads possible for us. I have more confi¬ 
dence in mankind and in the future than 
ever before" (Memoirs of a revolution- 
ary London 1984, plO). 

The clarity of Serge’s vision stands in 
stark contrast to those who were not 
only complicit with Stalinist barbarism, 
but those like Hobsbawm who, in flinch¬ 
ing from the future, capitulated to the 
past • 

Martyn Hudson 
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S tephen Jay Gould, who died in May 
2002, was widely viewed as a scien¬ 
tific ally of the left. In part this was 
due to his vigorous public polemics 
against the Christian fundamentalists’ ‘crea¬ 
tion science’; against the revived rightwing 
‘social Darwinism’ of ‘sociobiology’ in the 
70s and more recently ‘evolutionary sociol¬ 
ogy’ ; and against pseudo-scientific racism 
and the cult of IQ tests. 

In addition, however, for those Marxists 
who take the physical sciences seriously, 
Gould’s most fundamental theoretical idea 
within evolutionary theory, ‘punctuated equi¬ 
librium’, seemed to provide support for our 
own understandings of the revolutionary 
transformation of previously stable social 
orders and the more general dialectical ‘tran¬ 
sition of quantity into quality'. Indeed, as 
Gould recounts in The structure of evolution¬ 
ary theory , some opponents of ‘punctuated 
equilibrium’ immediately characterised it as 
Marxist, and Gould and his co-author, 
Eldredge, themselves in 1977 linked the dog¬ 
matic gradualism of the standard neo-Darwin¬ 
ian model to the ideological gradualism of 
‘western’ political ideas (pp984-985, 1017- 
1019). 

In this work Gould offers a systematic ac¬ 
count of what he thinks Darwinian evolution¬ 
ary theory is, how it has developed, what its 
strengths and weaknesses are, and how it 
needs to be revised and updated in order to 
maintain its core insights in the face of our 
developing knowledge of biological proc¬ 
esses and histories. The book is massive: 
more than 1,400 pages. It is also a lot more 
dense and technical than his brilliant popu¬ 
lar-science books and articles, though Gould’s 
lucid style still makes it possible for the non¬ 
specialist to follow the logic of the argument. 

I am not trained as a biologist and hence 
cannot possibly pass judgment on the extent 
to which Gould’s account of evolutionary 
theory is confirmed or undermined by the 
available experimental evidence, or on the fine 
detail of the argument. In this review I aim to 
deal with two issues. The first is that, whether 
he is right or wrong, Gould’s method of argu¬ 
ment in approaching the problem of Darwin¬ 
ism and evolutionary theory is exemplary and 
can be a partial guide to Marxists approach¬ 
ing the problem of Marxism in the 21st cen¬ 
tury. The second is that, if Gould is, broadly, 
right on the nature of the evolutionary theory 
usable in the 21st century, this, too, has some 
important substantive lessons for the sort of 
Marxism which will be useful. 

Gould’s structure 

The structure of The structure ... is given by 
Gould’s method for approaching Darwinism 
in the 21st century. The book opens with a 
substantial introduction, including a 36-page 
abstract of the argument. Then part I (pp93- 
591) deals with the history of Darwinian ideas, 
the criticisms of them which were in Gould’s 
view central, and the emergence and ‘hard¬ 
ening’ of the ‘modem synthesis’ of Darwin¬ 
ian natural selection and Mendelian genetics 
from the 1940s. Part II (pp595-1,343) offers 
Gould’s version of a “revised and expanded 
evolutionary theory”. 

At first glance it might be thought that there 
are two books here: one on the history of a 
science and another on contemporary issues 
in it. In fact, however, to separate the two parts 
would cripple the logical structure of Gould's 
argument. What part I sets out to do is not to 
give us a full history of evolutionary biology. 
Rather, in chapter 2 Gould offers us an expla¬ 
nation of Darwin’s Origin of species as “one 
long argument”. What were its antecedents 
and what were its central theoretical commit¬ 
ments - those claims which have to be true if 
the argument as a whole is to make sense? 
Gould starts with the view that Darwin of¬ 
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fers an argument against the functionalist crea¬ 
tion theory of Paley’s Natural theology, which 
breaks with the tradition of purely speculative 
reason about natural history: in contrast, 
Darwin claims that explanatory hypotheses 
must be testable against evidence. Darwin 
draws inferences from the present about the 
past. Within this framework, Darwin’s argu¬ 
ment involves a set of specific commitments 
which are fundamental to his conclusion that 
the full range of existing and extinct species 
can be explained by the process of natural 
selection. Gould argues that Darwin replaces 
the creationists’ “divine watchmaker” with the 
“hidden hand” of the classical economists 
and especially Adam Smith, the idea of com¬ 
petition between free agents producing func¬ 
tional specialisations in the economy. 

But for this to be a satisfactory explanation 
of biological evolution and the diversity of 
species, a number of concrete assumptions 
are needed. The first is that selection operates 
on individual organisms (successful organ¬ 
isms have more descendants), not on groups 
of organisms (ppl25-27). The second is that 
selection is strong enough to act as a genu¬ 
inely dominant creative force (pp 137-159). But 
for this to be the case, variation between indi¬ 
viduals must be copious - ie, individuals must 
be very variable; small in extent - ie, the varia¬ 
tions must not generally be so sharp as to 
create new species immediately; and undi¬ 
rected - ie, the variations must not themselves 
be driven by functional need (as in Lamarck’s 
version of evolution) or very sharply con¬ 
strained or channelled in particular directions 
by prior structure and history. 

Finally, natural selection is driven by the 
species’ fitness for its environment. But since 
this is a pretty slow process, in order for se¬ 
lection to produce the range of differences 
among species that exist today, organisms 
have to live in the “uniformitarian” world of 
very gradually changing physical environ¬ 
ments. Selection could not be a prime cause 
sufficient to account for the diversity of spe¬ 
cies if the history of life on earth was very short, 
or was punctuated by random mass extinc¬ 
tions (ppl59-163). Moreover, substantial 
population pressure (too many individuals for 
all of them to do well) is required for competi¬ 
tion to play a decisive role; this last element 
Darwin took from Thomas Malthus’s contro¬ 



versial theory of overpopulation (pl22). Dar¬ 
win is thus profoundly committed to a gradu¬ 
alist account of processes of change. 

A striking feature of Gould’s reconstruction 
of Darwin’s argument is his insistence on fo¬ 
cusing on its logical core. At ppl47-49 Gould 
insists that Darwin’s claim for the centrality 
of natural selection in evolution is a claim for 
its dominant relative frequency, not one which 
wholly excludes other mechanisms. This leads 
him into a sharp polemic against “citation graz¬ 
ing” - the extraction of side and secondary 
comments out of context to support argu¬ 
ments. The conclusion is worth quoting: 

“Proper textual analysis requires that gen¬ 
eral tenor, not selective statement, be pre¬ 
sented. Two basic procedural modes, each 
with distinctive criteria, set the framework for 
such textual analysis. The empirical mode 
makes its judgments of importance by relative 
frequency and interconnectedness of state¬ 
ments. Meanwhile, and simultaneously, the 
logical mode employs theoretical consistency 
as an arbiter forjudging the validity and power 
of the structure of argument. We revere Dar¬ 
win because he unfailingly manifested the two 
key traits of brilliance and honesty. He knew 
where his arguments led, and he followed 
them relentlessly, however unpleasant the 
consequences. We do him the greatest pos¬ 
sible disservice when we approach his work 
as a superficial grazer, searching for some 
particular item of personal sustenance, while 
ignoring the beauty and power of general 
tenor and logical entailment” (pl49). 

Chapters 3-6 explore challenges, alterna¬ 
tives and modifications to Darwinian theory 
in the later 19th and early 21st century and the 
rise of the ‘modem synthesis'. The approach 
is structured by the points of the core logic of 
Darwin’s argument which Gould has previ¬ 
ously identified: chapter 3 discusses ideas of 
selection or other processes of change tak¬ 
ing place above the level of the individual 
organism (species or populations) or below it 
(‘germ plasm’, etc); chapters 4 and 5 explore 
structural, as opposed to functional, causes 
in the internal logics of biological forms; chap¬ 
ter 6 difficulties caused by debates over the 
age of the earth and geology. Gould’s detailed 
exploration of these issues helps us to under¬ 
stand the narrative in chapter 7 of the rise and 
gradual hardening of the ‘modem synthesis’, 
with increasing emphasis put on naturally 
selected adaptation at the expense of other 
causes of change, on reduction to the indi¬ 
vidual or genetic level, and on gradualism. Part 
I thus sets the stage for part n, which is Gould’s 
exploration of how, in his view, Darwin’s ar¬ 
gument must be modified. 

As will by now be no surprise, the same 
themes - the core logical elements of Darwin¬ 
ism - resurface. Chapter 8 presents a long and 
elaborate argument for the view that species, 
as well as individuals, can be naturally selected 
in the Darwinian sense, and a repeat and de¬ 
velopment of Gould’s earlier arguments 
against the ‘selfish gene’ reductionism of 
Dawkins and others. Gould argues that it is 
possible to distinguish six levels at which 
evolution may operate: gene, cell, organism, 
deme (local population), species and clade; 
and that at each level the relative weights of 
selection for adaptation, pure chance, inter¬ 
nal constraint and limitation from the higher 
levels are different. Chapter 9 is an extended 
defence in this context of ‘punctuated equi¬ 
librium’, particularly emphasising the testabil¬ 
ity of the idea against opponents who have 
argued it is untestable, and its implications for 
teleological versions of Darwinism. 

Chapter 10 focuses on structural and his¬ 
torical constraints or ‘channels’ of possible 
variations, drawing both directly on physical 
constraints on possible forms, and for the bulk 
of the chapter on recent discoveries in genet¬ 
ics made possible by DNA sequencing. 
These have revealed that some instances of 
‘convergent evolution’ between very differ¬ 
ent species, which have been thought to be 
purely driven by adaptation, turn out to in¬ 
volve common genetic switches which build 
die structure of die organism in the course of 
its development. Chapter 11 elaborates further 


on the theme of structural constraints, and on 
ideas developed earlier in Gould’s work: ‘span¬ 
drels’ or non-functional consequences of 
functional architecture; and ‘exaptations’ or 
characteristics which are originally either ad¬ 
aptations for other purposes or spandrels, but 
which become adaptive under changed cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The final chapter, chapter 12, returns to the 
question of time and catastrophism via mass 
extinctions, like that of the dinosaurs, and the 
late 20th century discovery that this was the 
chance result of an asteroid impact rather titan 
resulting from any maladaptation of the dino¬ 
saurs as such. As with multiple levels of evo¬ 
lution, Gould now argues that it is also 
necessary to deal in multiple “tiers of time”: 
causal processes operative at the micro-level 
of centuries may not have the same weight at 
die macro-level of millennia. 

This is a bald and grossly oversimplified 
summary of the gist of the argument - remem¬ 
ber that Gould himself required 36 pages for 
the abstract! It also omits not only the techni¬ 
cal detail, but also the fascinating examples, 
flights of rhetoric and analogies which make 
die book, long and tough as it is, an enjoy¬ 
able read. But these ugly bare bones possi¬ 
bly allow us to draw some lessons from 
Gould’s approach to evolutionary Darwinism, 
for how we need to approach Marxism. 

Lessons for Marxism 

Why should Marxism take lessons in method 
front evolutionary biology? The most basic 
reason is that what Marx and Engels thought 
they had founded was a scientific socialism. 
They claimed to have departed from the realm 
of speculative reason into that of the testable 
- like Darwin’s Origin of species, which they 
welcomed. (A variety of New Leftists and 
academic ‘Marxologists’ in the 1960s and 
1970s claimed to be able to detect differences 
on this issue between Marx and Engels. These 
claims have been sharply and unanswerably 
refuted from the evidence of Marx and 
Engels’s working methods by Sebastiano 
Timpanaro in his On materialism and by Hal 
Draper in Karl Marx’s theoty of revolution Vol 
1.) More generally, if Marxism is not scientifi- 
cady acceptable - that is, if, for example, ‘posi¬ 
tive political science’, ‘evolutionary 
sociology’, or marginal-utility economic 
theory were shown to have more scientific 
explanatory and predictive power than the 
core theses of Marxism - then promoting 
Marxism in politics would be just as immoral 
as selling cars without brakes, on the basis 
that, following Aristotelian mechanics, 
switching off tire engine would be enough to 
stop the car. 

Marxism as a scientific theory of political 
action faces markedly similar problems to 
Darwinism as a scientific tiieory of evolution. 
Much of the evidence is in the past and thus 
not susceptible to experimental manipulation. 
The laws asserted are laws of tendency, not 
absolute laws; what is claimed for their opera¬ 
tion is dominant relative frequency, not abso¬ 
lute mechanical effectiveness. The original 
texts proposing the theory were written more 
than a century ago and were inteiventions in 
debates of that period. There has been an 
extensive subsequent literature which has 
challenged the theoretical foundations as well 
as the detail. And there has been a consider¬ 
able accumulation since then of both relevant 
historical evidence (produced by historians, 
archaeologists and anthropologists) and ex¬ 
perimental evidence (produced by the work¬ 
ers’ movement and parties and organisations 
attempting to use Marxism in political decision¬ 
making). 

Equally, since around the aftermath of the 
Russian Revolution, Marxism has been tragi- 
cady affected by an extreme form of “citation 
grazing”, in which the works of the founders 
are treated as a sort of Holy Writ to be ‘mined’ 
for authority on this or that point of detail. 
What ‘counts as’ Marxism is even more de- 
bateable than what ‘counts as’ Darwinism. 

In this context, Gould’s method is one from 
which Marxists can definitely leant. Doing 
Marxism in the 21st century requires us to find 
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an alternative to “citation grazing”. Gould’s 
method of approach to Darwinism - analys¬ 
ing the core logic of the approach, how it has 
been challenged or modified since, and how 
both the original arguments and these chal¬ 
lenges or modifications hold up in the face of 
the whole body of the evidence - is clearly the 
right method of approach to Marxism. Now 
this may sound at first like arepeat of the project 
of the ‘analytical Marxists’, and it is indeed 
what they pretended to do (GA Cohen Karl 
Marx’s theory of history: a defence [Oxford 
1978] is the ‘founding text’ of this academic 
tendency; J Roemer [ed] Analytical Marxism 
[Cambridge 1986] contains a variety of essays 
within the school). 

In reality, however, it was not what they 
actually did. Rather, the analytical Marxist 
school started with a silent and wholly unex¬ 
amined commitment to the (manifestly dis¬ 
proved) theses of the 7th Congress of the 
Comintern on people’s fronts and ‘national 
roads to socialism’, elevating these into a 
methodological commitment to analysing 
social formations exclusively at national level. 
On this basis they went on to accept uncriti¬ 
cally a whole range of standard academic criti¬ 
cisms of Marxism and to attempt to 
‘reconstruct’ Marx in a way which was not 
vulnerable to these criticisms. The ultimate 
collapse of this project into ordinary liberal¬ 
ism or ‘ethical socialism’ was inevitable, given 
its anti-scientific starting point in ignoring evi¬ 
dence inconsistent with their methodological 
nationalism. (The collapse is discussed by 
Marcus Roberts [ Analytical Marxism: a cri¬ 
tique Verso 1996] who offers a ‘post-Marxist’ 
critique while maintaining the assumptions of 
the ‘analytical’ school; and by Daniel Bensaid 
[Marxfor our Times Verso 2002], which reads 
Marx as a ‘postmodernist’ but does at least 
take scientific issues more seriously.) 

To put the point another way: what is 
needed is an approach to Marxism which: 

• initially reads Marx and Engels’s writings as 
interventions in concrete 19th century de¬ 
bates, and ‘‘makes its judgments of importance 
by relative frequency and interconnectedness 
of statements” (Gould). For this purpose Hal 
Draper's multi-volume Karl Marx’s theory of 
revolution is the nearest approach so far, 
though it is necessary to read Draper with an 
awareness of his own political commitments. 

• works out the inner logic of the theory con¬ 
sidered as a whole, showing willingness to 
throw away secondary, side and journalistic 
comments which are inconsistent with the 
logical core. 

• engages properly with all the evidence and 
debates which have been discovered or oc¬ 
curred since. 

If we treat evidence and argument produced 
by non-Marxist writers as valueless we act 
uncritically and hence unscientifically, just as 
much as if we accept it uncritically. It will re¬ 
aim to haunt us. just as the proto-Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty’s refusal to engage with 
‘identity politics’ in the 70s has returned to 
haunt it as an uncritical acceptance of a par¬ 
ticular variant of jewish ‘identity politics’ in 


the later 80s and 90s. Equally, if we treat any 
moment, whether it be August 1914 or Sep¬ 
tember 1933, as one of ‘original sin’, after which 
the attempts of workers’ parties to engage in 
political action no longer count as evidence 
in the analysis of Marxism because they are 
‘social-democratic’, ‘Stalinist’, ‘Maoist’, ‘Trot- 
skyite’ or ‘Pabloite’, we fail to take into account 
all the evidence, and in practice will end up 
repeating old mistakes. Our problem is thus 
not simply to recover classical Marxism: this 
approach seriously risks leading to more “ci¬ 
tation grazing”. 

• attempts to engage experimentally in mak¬ 
ing the link between Marxist theory and ac¬ 
tual politics. 

The key here is programme and strategic 
line of march. Only if we fonnulate a programme 
as a strategic line of march can we subse¬ 
quently correct and modify it. Where pro¬ 
gramme is collapsed into general theory and 
the ‘need for the party’, as it is by the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party, there is no experiment and 
no self-criticism, and we get not a scientific 
Marxism, but a mere abstract dogma main¬ 
tained by a sect which ‘forgets nothing and 
learns nothing’. Where it is collapsed into 
“the need to resist”, as it is by the United Sec¬ 
retariat of the Fourth International (for exam¬ 
ple, Bensaid’s conversion of Marxism into a 
pure critique of the world-as-it-is, without test¬ 
able implications, in Marx for our times), we 
get merely empirical thrashing around. 

It should be apparent that a project of this 
sort for a Marxism for the 21 st century can only 
be a collective project. Gould’s massive at¬ 
tempt to restate evolutionary theory is none¬ 
theless part of an ongoing debate in the field 
and draws heavily on the contributions of 
other theorists. A reconstructed Marxism 
would have to draw on an even wider range 
of arguments and evidence. Our lack of a 
proper party and possession instead of a se¬ 
ries of sects means that none of us have the 
collective resources to engage effectively in 
this project. The academic semi-Marxist left 
is no substitute, because it is if anything more 
sectarian than the far-left sects. 

Two examples 

I want to end with some points in which Gould 
seems to me to have substantive things to say 
relevant to the project of a reconstructed 
Marxism. These are the ideas of a hierarchy 
of evolutionary levels, and of the deep-level 
persistence of constraints of history and foim. 

The hierarchy of levels is an idea which we 
can use effectively to combat a very common 
false choice. The analytical Marxists insisted 
explicitly on methodological individualism: ie, 
that social entities should be reducible to ag¬ 
gregates of choices made by individuals 
(though they also showed an underlying si¬ 
lent methodological nationalism, as I pointed 
out earlier). The result is a collapse into politi¬ 
cal individualism and liberalism. Their critics 
have very commonly resorted either to He¬ 
gelian versions of the dialectic, in which the 
totality is ultimately determinant, or to the 
‘structural over-determinations’, which Louis 


Althusser took from Claude Levi-Strauss. The 
result is that agency - the ability of classes and 
individuals to change things - disappears from 
the explanatory system or comes in (as in 
Bensaid’s Marx for our times ) only as an 
unexplained external resistance to the system. 

We can resist this false choice between 
methodological individualism and methodo¬ 
logical collectivism, if we understand that 
there is a hierarchy of levels in social ordering 
and change, that within processes of change 
on a world scale there are also processes of 
change which are specific to nations and not 
fully determined by world developments, and 
that within these there are choices made by 
classes and by individuals, and that there is 
not full mechanical determination of any of 
these levels by any other. The point could be 
put the other way round: classes and nations 
are not reducible to aggregates of individu¬ 
als, but have ‘emergent’ properties; the world 
economy/world order is not reducible to an 
aggregate of nations, but has (different) 
‘emergent’ properties. We do not have to 
choose between ‘methodological individual¬ 
ism’ and an equally sterile system of over¬ 
determinations. 

The idea of deep historical and formal con¬ 
straints is again helpful in dealing with two 
symmetrical errors. A number of social insti¬ 
tutions - nation, family and the oppression of 
women, state, law, etc - long antedate the 
emergence of capitalism. There have been two 
general ‘Marxist’ responses to this circum¬ 
stance. The first, traditionally popular on the 
far left, is to explain these institutions by their 
functionality for capitalism as a social system. 
This is a variant on structural or dialectical 
over-determination theory; it is also strikingly 
like the neo-Darwinian functional explanation 
of all biological features, against which Gould 
argues. The second, Eurocommunist (etc) 
version is to treat them as having bases and 
dynamics completely independent of the class 
system - hence the ‘multiple oppressions’ 
approach. 

The answer must surely be that while it is 
hypothetically possible that there could be a 
capitalism without, for example, the family and 
the oppression of women, this is no more than 
what Marx scornfully called a “Robinsonade”, 
after Robinson Crusoe - a capitalist utopia. 
Real, existing capitalism grew out of real, ex¬ 
isting (European and Japanese) feudalism, 
which grew out of real, existing pre-feudal 
social orders, which incorporated the family 
and the oppression of women. Indeed, it is 
possible that the social institution of class and 
its dynamics are meaningless without the in¬ 
heritance of class position, which inherently 
involves the family. 

Certainly the real, existing capitalist class 
system necessarily involves elements which 
in their origin are pre-capitalist, and are not 
necessarily functional for capitalism - just as, 
on Gould’s account, real evolution involves 
not just functional adaptation, but functional 
adaptation which builds on historical 
constraints • 

Mike Macnair 


What we 
fight for 

sOur central aim is the organisation of all communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and politically advanced workers into a 
Communist Party. Without such a party the working class is 
nothing; with it everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many leftwing ‘parties’, but in 
reality most are mere confessional sects. Those who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through the fullest, most open debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world out¬ 
look. As long as they support democratically agreed actions, 
members have the right to form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists are committed to building the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in England and Wales and the Scottish Socialist Party 
into a single revolutionary party. Communists advocate the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. We oppose every manifes¬ 
tation of sectionalism. 

Communists are internationalists. It is an internationalist 
duty to fight for revolution against the existing state. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state, then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions, a Socialist Alliance of 
the EU and a Communist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with pol¬ 
lution, exploitation, crisis and war. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist ‘socialism’ are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

Socialism can never come through parliament. The capi¬ 
talist class will never willingly allow their wealth and power 
to be taken away through a parliamentary vote. They will 
resist, using every means at their disposal. Communists fa¬ 
vour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, a federal Ireland and a United States of 
Europe. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither exploitation of 
person by person, nor wars, classes, countries or nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human history. 

a All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Firefighters: 
only 11% over 
two years 


Politics needed 


T here was little new in the much- 
heralded Bain report on the fire 
service, published on December 
16. Sir George admits as much 
himself: “The purpose of the review was 
not to conduct a root and branch exami¬ 
nation of the fire service: there was not 
time for this, nor was there a need. The 
major issues facing the service have 
been well documented in a series of re¬ 
ports over many years” (see 
www.fbu.org.uk). 

The establishment have indeed been 
keen to ‘modernise’ the service for dec¬ 
ades now - its practices are rooted in “the 
period before World War II”, according 
to the Financial Times (December 17) - 
but successive governments have 
been unsuccessful in overcoming resist¬ 
ance from firefighters. However, Tony 
Blair believes he is scenting victory. 

Interviewed the day after the report’s 
publication, Matt Wrack - the London 
regional organiser of the Fire Brigades 
Union - agreed that it contained “no 
great surprises”. What has changed 
since the last time we spoke is the mood 
of the rank and file: “There is confusion 
and anger in the ranks,” he said. “Mem¬ 
bers are at a little bit of a loss about what 
the union strategy actually is. It is cer¬ 
tainly taking the wind out of the sails of 
the campaign. There are indications that 
management is trying to take the initia¬ 
tive back.” 

Comrade Wrack is a critical but loyal 
member of the Socialist Party and au¬ 
thor of the Socialist Alliance’s influen¬ 
tial pamphlet on the political fund. 
Whose money is it anyway? Not surpris¬ 
ingly, he is unimpressed with the lead¬ 
ership’s retreats in the face of 
government and employer attacks. But 
- more controversially - he also believes 
that FBU general secretary Andy Gil¬ 
christ’s attack on Labour at the Man¬ 
chester rally of the Socialist Campaign 
Group was ill judged. Gilchrist bluntly 
declared: “I’m quite prepared to replace 
New Labour with what I am prepared to 
call real Labour.” He had already linked 
the dispute to the politics of the loom¬ 
ing war when he denounced the gov¬ 
ernment for being able to find “a billion 
to bomb innocent men, women and 
children in Iraq in a futile attempt to 
bomb them into democracy”, while de¬ 
nying a decent wage to firefighters. 

Comrade Wrack dismisses this as 
badly considered rhetoric: “I think Gil¬ 
christ made a mistake in his speech in 
Manchester.” His actual position is 
“not to build an alternative to Labour - 
he wants to stay within Labour and 
change it from within.” So comrade 
Wrack reckons he should not have de¬ 
parted from the “idea that this is a pay 
dispute”. True, there are “politics in¬ 
volved”, and the government and FBU 
members are “aware of that” - there were 
“daily discussions” on the picket lines. 
However, the comrade believes that Gil¬ 
christ’s speech “was a bit of 
grandstanding”. 

“I suppose that’s not the majority 
view on the left,” he says, “but I thought 
it was tactically silly.” One of the things 
you have to do when you are talking to 
the press is to “stick to the central point 
and this is about pay”. Where has the 


demand for £30,000 a year gone now? 
“Instead, we are talking about other is¬ 
sues - it’s a mistake.” 

Though wrong, this stance is under¬ 
standable. The press and the whole of 
the government machine were waiting 
for Gilchrist to make his speech in Man¬ 
chester. And once he had spoken, a full¬ 
blown, carefully planned propaganda 
operation was put into effect. The prob¬ 
lem was not that Gilchrist had linked the 
firefighters’ dispute to politics - of 
course, everything is political - but that 
his politics and those of the FBU are so 
appallingly weak. The reformist left has 
no realistic programme and no realistic 
strategy to fight a Labour government, 
let alone plans for an alternative gov¬ 
ernment . 

Faced with a concerted propaganda 
offensive, the FBU executive crumpled 
and quickly knocked Gilchrist into line. 
Nor were the rank and file immune. As a 
result what began as an offensive strike 
has been turned into its opposite. The 
40% pay claim has to all intents and pur¬ 
poses been abandoned. Worse, fire¬ 
fighters are in danger of losing precious, 
hard won gains in terms of control and 
conditions for a miserable 11 % over two 
years. And that along with swingeing 
cuts in the number of firefighters. 

How to snatch victory from the jaws 
of defeat? We say that the dispute needs 
more politics, not less. FBU members 
need hard politics if they are to take on 
and overcome the hard politics of gov¬ 
ernment and the capitalist class it 
serves. 

• War against Iraq is now imminent. The 
government is readying troops and re¬ 
leasing vast amounts of money from the 
reserves in order to join with Bush and 
US imperialism in bringing down the re¬ 
gime of Saddam Hussein and installing 
a pliant satrap in Baghdad. When the 
war actually comes, the pressure on any 
‘enemy within’ will become intense. 
Without a clear political stance against 
the war the drive to impose peace on the 
home front will be impossible to resist. 

• Without hard politics, it will prove ex¬ 
traordinarily difficult to form any kind of 
durable unity with other public sector 
workers or wider sections of the class. 
Already, the defensive stance of the 
FBU has made effective solidarity 
harder to deliver. The RMT has re¬ 
treated, along with Aself, Amicus, the 
GMB, etc. The firefighters’ support 
committees are empty shells. A sectional 
dispute that centres on pay alone allows 
the government to isolate and take on 
one group of workers after another. 

• The union must take the political is¬ 
sue of ‘modernisation’ out of the hands 
of government and the employers. Do 
not sell hard won conditions, jobs and 
measures of workers’ control for a pay 
increase that can easily be wiped out 
with an upturn in inflation. Firefighters 
need their own agenda. Improve pay, 
yes. But also fight to improve conditions, 
including the political question of ex¬ 
tending the elements of workers’ con¬ 
trol that already exists in the industry 
through the watch system. 

• In contrast to the last national strike 
in 1977, there is no independent organi¬ 
sation of the rank and file that can hold 
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the leadership to account and take ini¬ 
tiatives of its own if the trade union bu¬ 
reaucracy fails to deliver. The absence 
of such a network is now costing the 
firefighters dear and needs to be recti¬ 
fied as soon as feasible. 

• Rather than shy away from Gil¬ 
christ’s comments on New La¬ 
bour, militant FBU members 
should draw out their po¬ 
litical lessons. Labour 
MPs should be challenged 
to make clear what side 
they are on, to endorse the 
demands of the union and 
condemn the Blairites. Af¬ 
filiated unions and Labour 
members should also fight for 
an emergency Labour Party 
conference to hold the leader¬ 
ship to account on the firefight 
ers and the impending war on 
Iraq. More than that, to the ex¬ 
tent that the Labour Party 
proves to be impervious to 
change and unable to serve the 
working class, the more urgent be¬ 
comes the necessity of building an al¬ 
ternative. Instead of tearing up Labour 
Party cards in disgust, FBU militants 
should fight within the Labour Party. But 
they should also open discussions with 
the Socialist Alliance with a view to 
transforming it into the kind of party 
we need if we are not only to chal¬ 
lenge New Labour but finally 
rid ourselves of the capital¬ 
ist system of war and ex¬ 
ploitation. 

Without a winning 
strategy, even the best 
militants like comrade 
Wrack are left with 
the forlorn hope that 
divisions in the 
ranks of the oppo¬ 
sition will some- 
h o w 
spontaneously 
emerge. He told 
us in conclu¬ 
sion that “the 
key issue is 
whether the 
employers 
will now 


insist that any agreement is based on 
Bain, or whether they try to distant 
themselves from it a little. My guess is 
that they want the FBU leadership to 
take a new set- 
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dement to a recall conference. So they 
may need to put some distance be¬ 
tween themselves and Bain - although 
their agenda is much the same at the end 
of the day. The employers are perhaps 
a bit more restrained. What matters now 
is their resolve.” 

What matters more is the resolve of 
rank and file firefighters and an aggres¬ 
sive, winning strategy that can draw 
others sections of the class into a po¬ 
litical front against this government. If 
such working class unity was a reality, 
then real divisions between the employ¬ 
ers and the government might open up. 
Without it, the dispute will face serious 
problems in the new year • 

Mark Fischer 
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